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THE COMMON PERIL. 


OLITICAL language is always full of surprises. Boththe traditional 
Preis: parties are now eclipsed. The Conservatives became 

ashamed of their fine name quite a long time ago. Having been 
“ Unionists” at the time of the Home Rule question, they continued 
to use the name when it had ceased to have any meaning at all. Now 
in national politics they tend to adopt the meaningless name “ Tory,” 
in municipal matters they are “ Municipal Reformers.’’ In France.the 
Conservatives prefer the name of Radical or Republican or Democrat. 
In Germany they have a great number of names about which we note 
that everyone insists that he is a “‘ democrat,” and no one dares to call 
himself a Conservative. With the Liberals there is equal confusion but 
on slightly different lines. In England each of the other parties likes to 
explain that it is the one really and truly Liberal party, while of the 
few Liberals in the House many found it better to be elected as 
Independents ; in Germany and Italy they are apt to be Social 
Democrats. It seems that both names are unpopular ; and, of course, 
both parties denounce each other. Yet I believe that in Europe as a 
whole both names at the moment are descriptions of the same ideal, 
and it is this for which the whole civilised world is striving in our crisis 
of world history—the preservation of the great Liberal civilisation of 
Europe, which is now close to the rocks but may still be saved. The 
British party leaders, Churchill, Attlee, Samuel, are all faced by a 
common danger, a common enemy. 

Something of the sort seems to have occurred in the sphere of 
religion. Freethinkers and Liberal Churchmen, strict Protestants and 
Catholics—and one might extend the generalisation more widely— 
begin to feel that the points on which they differ are less important than 
the great domain on which they are at one. In England the three 
Archbishops, the Moderator and the Patriarch are on the same side 
in the battle as the followers of John Stuart Mill and Bertrand Russell, 
and similar groupings might be made in other Western countries. The 
moral element in the great civilisation to which they belong, call it 
Western, call it Christian or Hellenic, or, omitting all adjectives, call it 
Civilisation itself, is in extreme danger. Only by a united effort can it 
still be saved. We have all, in the course of political controversy, 
spoken hard and contemptuous words about the social order which 
seemed so solid and complacent in England and in Europe. I think 
many people now, even among the most passionate reformers, would be 
fain to recall the words of the greatest of nineteenth-century reformers ; 
that “‘ he felt in every fibre of his being the nobleness of the inheritance 
that had descended upon us and the sacredness of the duty of maintain- 
ing it.” 

It is worth recollecting the steps of the downward progress. In 1914 
the German Reich, strong, prosperous and respected, was gradually 
moving towards a position of supremacy among all civilised nations , 
but its leaders could not wait ; they felt that their supremacy would be 
more definite and secure if it were based on “ blood and iron.’’ A short 
decisive war would do it. The war was long and ended in defeat and 
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shame for Germany. But its worst effect was to establish, all over 
Europe, for four very influential years, the uncivilised values on which 
war is based. War in itself implies the rule of force and fraud in the place | 
of law, but the whole atmosphere was made infinitely more dangerous > 
by the Bolshevist revolution. That revolution was a claim of the most | 
miserable and oppressed to have revenge for their wrongs and to rule. 
It infected Germany with the same spirit. Both Bolshevik and Nazi | 
hated the social order under which they lived, and consequently tended _ 
to hate all social order, to mistrust all ‘‘ bourgeois ”’ law and morality. — 
The Nazis failed ; the Bolsheviks succeeded ; but both parties at least | 
got their revenge and thereby stirred up terror in every country and 
created the third horror of almost ubiquitous civil war. War, revolution, | 
civil war ; when we reflect that Europe has, during the last thirty years, 
endured all three, we need hardly be amazed at the results that have 
ensued, All that we regard as Christian civilisation seems grievously, 
perhaps mortally, wounded. : 

If the European nations could now be sure of a period of peace and _ 
quiet they might recover, but instead they have a “cold’’ war. For 
Russia, though her actual sufferings and losses were probably the 
greatest of all, has proved, as usual, inexhaustible. She has lost men by _ 
millions, but she hardly feels the loss; land by thousands of square — 
miles, but she has vast territories untouched. She has emerged from the 
war, damaged indeed, but triumphant, intoxicated with success and 
inured by the long wars to methods of barbarism surpassing even her 
own tradition. 

_ It is possible, of course, that her real strength is not so great. To 
conceal weaknesses may be one of the reasons for the iron curtain. But 
her prestige is enormous throughout Eastern Europe. Britain and 
France have confessed their weakness. They tried to help Poland and 
failed utterly ; they did not even try to help Czechoslovakia. Russia 
did what she liked with both. Besides, to Eastern Europe the war was 
simply a war between Germany and Russia. They saw nothing else, 
they heard almost nothing else. They knew France was beaten and 
England driven out of Europe. They knew nothing of the Battle of 
Britain, the sea war, or Egypt and Africa. 

Besides, the misery of the world was in itself a help to Russia. 
Bolshevism itself had been created by misery, and knew how to appeal 
to the eternal craving of the suffering and oppressed. A dictatorship of 
the proletariat—the worst kind of government by the most incompetent 
governors—could appeal only to people in a state of despair, but the 
two wars had provided plenty of such people. Stalin had directed the 
Cominform to foster and encourage every movement, whether socialist 
or not, which tended to wreck the social order of the “ capitalist ” 
nations, and thus found an enormous ally in the growing revolt of the 
coloured races against the white, the non-Christian nations against 
Christendom. 

The civilisation of Christendom had all through the nineteenth 
century been supreme in the world. The nations roughly comprehended 
in that medieval phrase, centred in Western Europe, have been far the 
most advanced in technology, in economic strength, political experience 
and military power. Even more decidedly they have led the world in 
science and philosophy, in literature and historic knowledge, in art and 
music ; they have had no rivals in any part of humane culture, except 
here and there in the old civilisations of India and China. Their 
religion, too, torn though it was by conflicting sects and riddled by 
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scepticism, was by far the most successful of the great religions in 
spreading over the world. Islam, indeed, had a great mission in Africa, 
but in general, for peoples of lower cultures in the nineteenth century, 
to become civilised was to become Christian, just as it was to the 
barbarians of the Middle Ages. 

When one considers the terrible wrongs done by the Christian white 
man to the coloured heathen, from Red Indian to Australian black, 
one may for a moment wonder whether this civilisation, with all its 
strength, wealth and knowledge, has also a great moral superiority. But 
only for a moment. It is the Hellenic civilisation, opposed to barbarism, 
which during the last few centuries before Christ spread over the eastern 
Mediterranean, united with that of Jerusalem to generate Christianity, 
converted Rome and was preserved and solidified by the Roman 
Empire and Roman Law, and which still keeps as its most sacred book 
a small collection of Greek writings. 

What sort of thing was called, broadly speaking, Hellenic as opposed 
to barbarous ? AXschylus speaks of a barbarian world where men can 
be condemned by law to have their eyes gouged, to be castrated, 
decapitated ; where one could hear in the streets the groans of men 
impaled or crucified. Such laws were intolerable to a Greek. Barbarians 
killed their prisoners of war; Greeks did not. In the Hellenistic 
kingdom of the Seleucidae the rule was to have Greek law in the cities | 
but to leave the old Asiatic law in the country districts. In the country 
a man could be condemned without trial ; his punishment might depend 
on the temper or imagination of his judge, and, like as not, his family 
would be punished with him. In the cities the accused had an open 
trial and a proper defence ; and a judgment according to a law which 
he knew because it was published for all to read. In the oath of Hippo- 
crates the Greek doctor has to swear to enter the patient’s house as a 
friend to all those in it, and to abstain from professing or practising 
magic. One could multiply such examples. They show what was 
Hellenic, and they are what we should claim as marks of our 
“European ”’ or “‘ Western ” or “ Christian ”’ civilisation. It may seem 
arrogant to accept the Greek equation of Asiatic with “ barbaric.” 
India is, no doubt, now under the guidance of very able and enlightened 
men of thorough European training. Yet one can recall very barbarous 
practices in older days which, if the present ruling class was over- 
thrown, might well return in a flood. Chinese manners are in some ways 
a model to the West, but I remember the case of a Chinese youth, 
educated in America, who returned home to find his sister happily 
married, though her children, being all girls, had had to be drowned in 
the village pond. 

Like the Greeks, we are surrounded by immense multitudes of peoples 
with different standards. Like the Greeks, for the last century and a 
half we have been increasingly accepted as the leaders in culture and 
civilisation and could, from time to time, smile at the imitations of 
Western behaviour and language by members of less fortunate nations. 
But now there is a new fact. Our empire in the East was always a 
government based on consent and prestige. In India we had at most 
one Englishman to about 4,000 Indians. But now that consent has 
gone. The surrounding multitudes have, in various degrees, risen 
- against us and have found a determinedly hostile leader. The immense 
power of Russia, once emphatically Christian and respectfully imitative 
of the West, is now anti-Christian and anti-Western and may almost be 
said to be preaching a Jehad against us and all our ways. At the same 
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time the prestige of the white man has been terribly shaken. The masses 
of South-East Asia are not likely to forget the sight of their arrogant | 
and unquestioned white masters enslaved under the coloured man’s lash 
and subjected to every sort of humiliation. The whites won in the end,’ | 
no doubt, but never recovered either their strength or their prestige. _ 
Every Asiatic nation that claimed independence seemed to be able to 
get it. When questions arose about the admission of Asiatics into _ 
“ white’ Australia or California or South Africa they were met by a | 
new and deliberate retort: What right had the white man to be in | 
| 


| 


Asia ? Were not his settlements, his great trading stations with their 
extra-territorial privileges, his aggressive religious missions, and, above 
all, his armies on Asiatic soil, an insult in each case to the whole | 
continent ? Whatever the actual political issue, whether in the long 
run the West by its higher scientific and moral strength will recover its 
influence or no, it seems that a certain tentative world unity under 
Christian leadership has now broken down. When the League of | 
Nations was first set up the civilised world was morally still a unity: — 
now it is broken in two. 

The Charter of the United Nations was signed by most of its members — 
in a spirit of triumphant hope. The League of Nations had failed; _ 
chiefly because without the United States the war-weakened nations of © 
Europe had not enough material or moral strength to be sure of one 
another’s constancy in time of danger. Now the United States was a 
member and more than a member, a centre. The ideal of the new 
organisation was obviously right ; its wealth and resources were far 
greater than those of the League, its promise bolder, its preparations 
on a vaster scale. More nations and stronger than before had declared 
their unity of aim. The world echoed with the triumphant applause 
of San Francisco. Yet, underneath, in the minds of those who knew 
most, there was a note of profound disquiet. Jan Masaryk spoke words 
of warning. Mr. Smuts spoke of the new organisation as a slight boat 
tossing on a boiling sea. Mr. Churchill said nothing, but he had already 
in 1942 foreseen and discussed in a secret paper the tragic fact. One of 
the four Great Allies was really an enemy, an enemy inside the walls, 
and possessed of power to paralyse the whole organisation. The 
division was deeper than an ordinary conflict of political interests, 
though that was perhaps the most active motive. One of the Allies 
was convinced of the inevitable downfall of the others, and believed that 
it had the necessary weapons to paralyse any effective effort at recovery. 
Furthermore, this Ally no longer held the fundamental beliefs that make 
mutual trust and co-operation possible in mankind. It no longer held 
that faith should be kept ; that justice should be done; or that ‘“ the 
Law of God was above Princes.”’ 

The extraordinary expansion of Russian power since the war is 
perhaps chiefly due to two causes. For one thing, an immensely strong 
nation, flushed with victory, could easily dominate, one by one, a 
series of weak and distressed nations on her borders ; in Europe the 
process might well have been continued up to Calais and Ostend. For 
another, the strain of war and civil war had undermined in many 
nations that general habit of “‘ group amity” and good citizenship on 
which the peace of civilisation rests. All through Eastern Europe | 
politicians had become too much accustomed to cutting one another’s 
throats, peasants and workmen had suffered too much under every 
passing government, to retain any mutual trust or any particular 
belief in principle. The whole ethical structure of civilisation, the fruit 
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of man’s highest social effort for many thousands of years, was 
mocked and vilified as ‘‘ bourgeois morality.” 

It may well be that if peace is lost, all is lost. But there is something 
else in danger besides peace, and something of immense importance to 
mankind. The issue is not between Socialism and Capitalism ; that is 
perfectly obvious. Or why are the British and American Governments 
so closely allied ? Why are men of different parties as well as of different 
nations co-operating so confidently in the Council of Europe ? The issue 
is between that order based on justice, freedom and “the good 
neighbour ’’ which has been the common aim of various parties in 
civilised Europe, Conservative, Liberal and Socialist, and on the other 
side something which can be briefly described in another phrase of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, “‘ the negation of God erected into a system of govern- 
ment.” 

No social order, it is said, ever collapses until it has lost faith in 
itself. One might at one time have doubted whether our social order in 
Europe had not lost that faith, but now the doubt must cease. The 
civilised world, amid all its sufferings and perils, is determined to save 
itself. The road was pointed first by Mr. Churchill’s famous speeches at 
Fulton and Zirich. It was easy enough at Fulton to see, however 
reluctantly, that Russia had turned from an ally into an enemy. Far 
more remarkable was the response of the hard-headed but war-wearied 
nations to the Ziirich appeal for “ only a simple thing: that hundreds 
of millions of men and women should set themselves to do good instead 
of evil and to reap therefrom blessings instead of curses,’”’ and in par- 
ticular that France should be reconciled with Germany. Then came 
Benelux, and presently the adhesion thereto of France and Britain. 
Western Europe was struggling towards co-operation when the Marshall 
offer altered the whole atmosphere. -There followed inevitably the 
various organs for economic co-operation, and then, rapidly and 
decisively, showing that America, Britain and Free Europe are prepared 
henceforth to stake all upon the saving of civilisation, the North 
Atlantic Pact, the United Europe movement and the increasing sense 
of Commonwealth unity. The system is only in its first stage; we 
cannot quite tell how it will grow, but grow it will. It is not a political 
party. Political watchwords are difficult to find, and when found are 
often dangerous, especially when a new situation has to be described in 
words which are, of necessity, old and affected by old connotations. 
United Europe seems to be basing itself on the ideal of human rights, 
and perhaps it could not do better. There are human rights ; there are 
such things as justice and truth and even freedom, and though philo- 
sophers can never quite agree in defining what they are, most of us can 
feel when they are violated. The free nations of the Christian or 
Hellenic tradition know the feel of them by very long experience. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


WASHINGTON AND AFTER. 


HERE was an unusual note of exaggeration in a statement 
made by the Foreign Secretary as he left England for the United 


States in September. The Washington Conference on the dollar 
crisis, he said, was to be perhaps the most momentous of all time. 
No instructed person in either England or North America was at all 
inclined to underrate the meeting between the Foreign and Finance 
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Ministers of the three Powers, but Mr. Bevin has no need to be reminded 
that the decisive events of the near future will be determined, not by 
conference resolutions, but by tremendous forces at work in Europe 
and Asia. As between Britain and the United States, however, there 
is good ground for satisfaction by reason of the atmosphere in which 
the negotiations were held and the noteworthy measure of agreement 
arrived at. Friends of Britain in America were confessedly anxious 
when the preparations were being made. It was being said that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his advisers were in a mood of hard 
bargaining and that they would have the support of the President. 
In the Houses of Congress and the Press there were disturbing pre- 
dictions without number. They were all falsified by the event. Mr. 
Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps were cordially received. The State 
Department and the Treasury were in the highest degree co-operative ; 
every utterance by Mr. Truman at the time, whether in addressing 
Congress or signing the Bills for European aid and defence, was an 
unqualified endorsement of the policy agreed upon. 

The talks were preceded and accompanied by an extraordinary 
display of public interest. Indeed, the Press as a whole behaved as 


though its directors were in full accord with Mr. Bevin’s forecast of - 


a momentous outcome. A battalion of special correspondents was 
mobilised. This spacious coverage may well be cited as evidence of 
the remarkable change that has come over the newspapers in the 
international news department—a change obviously related to the 
establishment of the United Nations Organisation in New York. And 
yet, in the case of the September meeting, there was one governing 
condition which in earlier times would have enforced a severe restriction 
of enterprise and expenditure. The negotiations had, of course, to be 
carried on behind closed doors, and this meant a daily frustration for 
the attendant journalists, not a few of whom had made their reputa- 
tions amid the bustle and resonance of the later days of Roosevelt. 
Formal communiqués are of little use for such correspondents ; and 
if, as one of their stationary rivals remarked, they were tempted to 
improvise “ inside stories,” these were not a serious danger to British- 
American relations. 

As a matter of fact that particular newspaper peril was, in a rather 
striking fashion, reduced to a minimum immediately before the arrival 
of the British delegates. For some weeks at the end of the summer 
the skies were darkened by a virulent outburst of Anglo-American 
recrimination. If it seemed to be more than commonly ill-timed, we 
may remind ourselves that there are reasons, or at least partial 
explanations, in the world situation. The second year of Marshall 
Aid was carrying America, as creditor and benefactor, into a new and 
incalculable phase of policy, deeply disquieting to the isolationist 
public. Many followers of Senator Taft are survivors of the old 
irreconcilables who continue to echo the Chicago Tribune. The anti- 
British racial minorities never alter. The newer and variegated groups 
of “ America-firsters,” with some hitherto unknown leaders, have 
become extremely vocal since the intensification of the dollar crisis. 
It is largely from the last-named quarter that the attacks of the 
present year have come. The Houses of Congress are never free from 
representatives of what Americans call ‘“‘ unreconstructed” isola- 
tionism. Their outbursts, unfortunately, hit the headlines and too 
often find their way into the cables. News editors on our side should 
for the sake of all concerned, hold on to a sense of proportion ; and 
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they would be well advised to heed a useful warning given lately by 
Mr. Alistair Cooke. He urged us to bear in mind the perpetual show- 
manship of American politics, and to note that the fulmination of a 
Senator against the iniquity of British policy may be nothing more 
than a jet of temper before the casting of a vote for Marshall Aid, 

There is not much serious difference of opinion as to the Washington 
discussions and their immediate results, despite the preliminary 
tremors. Washington correspondents called attention to the fact that 
Senators’ mail deliveries were packed with protests from constituents 
urging “no more aid to Socialist Britain,’ but it was clear from the 
outset that Mr. Snyder and Mr. Dean Acheson were putting a correct 
valuation upon such missives. The delegates were not expecting 
favours and there was a quick realisation of the essential fact that the 
British Government and people were prepared to meet the emergency 
in the hard way. The tone of all the great newspapers was unmis- 
takable. Indeed, it could be accurately stated that at no time since 
the end of the war had a British-American conference gone so well. 
At the same time it should be noted that the actual results could not 
be hailed as impressive, and attention was called to the fact that one 
clause in the long communiqué (dealing with continuous consultation) 
was a shocking example of departmental verbiage. This statement 
contained no reference to devaluation, although the U.S. Treasury 
- had been advised of the decision before the talks began. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s announcement had an effect in America hardly 
less stunning than in England. This was curious and contradictory. 
For several months the agitation had been persistent. In countless 
articles and speeches it was contended that the value of the pound must 
be reduced ; that the continuing drain on the gold reserve left Britain 
no alternative ; and that in any case the export policy was being ham- 
pered in a buyers’ market by the high level of British prices. One 
important New York paper pointed out in July that business and 
political criticisms together amounted to “a regular campaign against 
sterling.” This being so, it might have been expected that the Chan- 
cellor’s declaration of September 18th would cause relatively little 
excitement, since it could be hailed as an inevitable fulfilment of 
American forecasts. The immediate reaction, however, was very 
different. Editorial comment in the important dailies implied a quick 
recognition of the fact that devaluation opened a situation far more 
complex than the confident analyses of the British dilemma had 
implied. Nor, apparently, did the Chancellor’s elaborate exposition in 
the House go very far towards a clearer view of the winter’s prospects. 

Meanwhile, there is evidence enough of the general public’s being 
awakened to the demands and obligations of a new age. American 
business men as a class have remained isolationist. Not long ago Mr. 
Walter Lippmann asserted that the average man still looked upon 
imports as insults. He is now being required to prepare for the over- 
turning of a politico-economic theory that for 150 years has been 
accepted as all-sufficient. It is for him a painful jolt when Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, from his central executive position in American Aid, declares 
that European imports might be trebled in amount and value to the 
benefit and not the injury of the United States. But what of the outlook 
when the Hoffman doctrine is expanded, with forcible detail, in reports 
issued by the National Association of Manufacturers ? 

The conference was followed immediately by a series of important 
votes in Congress. The reciprocal trade treaties, made in Cordell 
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Hull’s time, were extended for two years. In the debates on the | 
appropriations for European Aid all the limiting amendments were — 
defeated and the President’s full demand acceded to. Further, the | 
plans for military support to the Atlantic Treaty Powers went through | 
without a hitch—this vote, needless to say, having been predeter- | 
mined by the President’s announcement as to Russia’s possession of — 
the atomic bomb. The sensation of that announcement throughout the > 
American Press could hardly be exaggerated. | 

It would be impossible to discuss the America of 1949 without 
specific reference to the spy and treason trials and the national state | 
of mind in relation to Russia and Communism. The fears are nation- | 
wide and the consequences very grave. The public services have — 
undergone a systematic purge. In the colleges and universities there | 
is a feeling of insecurity or worse. The State universities are wholly — 
dependent upon the local legislations. Public suspicion is easily — 
worked up, and fanatical politicians are only too ready to do their 
part. In New York State a determined agitation is under way for 
bringing school and college staffs within the grip of a loyalty test. 
Designed formally as a barrier against Communists and fellow-travellers, © 
it could, as the profession has learnt by bitter experience, be used as 
a weapon against liberal views and all free and intelligent teaching. © 
Nor should we, in this connection, overlook another peril, which may _ 
be described as an American counterpart of the Moscow-Lysenko — 
tyranny. Anti-Communism is being felt even in the research institutes. _ 
It is sufficient merely to record a fact so significant. 

A number of court cases this year have been given enormous 
publicity. Two of these are extraordinary. For nine months in New 
York eleven prominent Communists were on trial for attempts to 
overturn the Government by violence. The court scenes have often 
been grotesque. All the accused have been convicted and sentenced. 
The second case is that of Alger Hiss, on trial a second time for perjury. 
Here is a man with a singular record of good fortune. As an official of 
the State Department he enjoyed the favour of Mr. Roosevelt, was 
secretary-general of the U.N. conference in San Francisco, was with 
the President at Yalta, and later became director of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. 

In 1948 the confession of a woman spy in the State Department 
implicated Alger Hiss along with one Whittaker Chambers, then a 
senior editor of Time, in an alleged conspiracy for the passing of 
documents to the Soviet underground. Chambers, a self-confessed 
secret agent, denounced Hiss before the Congress Committee on 
un-American activities and then in a broadcast. Hiss met the attack 
with downright denials, and was charged with perjury. His trial in 
a New York court was a prolonged and baffling sensation. The jury 
disagreed and a retrial was ordered. The court, it is said, was expecting 
an acquittal. Some competent observers held that Hiss would have 
been safe but for a ludicrously melodramatic defence. Whatever the 
outcome, this affair with its mass of testimony (and lying) will stand 
in the record as without precedent or parallel. The political reper- 
cussions of the “ Red scare” are not to be assessed ; but we may find 
an illustrative detail in the present activity of so able and responsible 
a man as Senator Dulles. He is making his election campaign in New 
York State largely on the appeal of anti-Communism. 

The year is ending for President Truman amid domestic difficulties 
which had not taken shape when, at the end of the summer, authorita- 
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tive voices were proclaiming that recent fears of a depression could 
be positively dismissed. Unemployment figures were falling; there 
was no valid evidence of even a moderate subsidence in the amazing 
flood of American prosperity. Mr. Truman, after a few moderate 
successes in Congress, continued his pressure for an amplified social 
policy. These signs were illusory. An industrial crisis of unexampled 
gravity was precipitated in the allied regions of coal and steel. The 
word of John L. Lewis called 400,000 miners out of the pits. His 
astonishing dictatorship has been supplemented, for the first time, 
by a kindred strike of 500,000 steelworkers. No estimate of the 
tragedy and its significance is possible, but for the British student of 
industrial phenomena one feature is of special interest. Although, as 
always, wage claims are involved, the governing issue of both conflicts 
is welfare, and particularly pensions. 

At the time of writing more than a million men are on strike. A 
delayed settlement would mean, obviously, the stoppage of all the 
industries directly dependent upon steel. In view of the continued 
advance of organised Labour since Roosevelt’s death, and the known 
attitude of President Truman, it may seem strange that the workers in 
the mass-production industries should be in a more explosive temper 
than for many years past; yet the fact is undoubtedly so. John L. 
Lewis, calling for solidarity in support of the steelworkers, declares that 
the dominant interests have entered upon war to the finish against the 
unions. Mr. Philip Murray, head of the steelworkers, has become no 
less uncompromising than the miners’ leader. The principle of the 
pension is accepted by the great corporations, but they hold that there 
must be a contribution from the employee. Mr. Murray found it 
impossible to agree, and the great strike was declared on this issue | 
alone. Social security has become an integral part of the American 
economy ; but a single point in dispute may become a casus bell. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


GERMANY’S FIRST PRESIDENT. 


FEW days before his election as the first German Federal 
AA eessicent I visited Professor Theodor Heuss at the Kurhaus 

Biihlerhdhe near Baden-Baden. Mentally and physically alert, 
he had completely recovered from the strain of the Bonn debates and 
the election campaign. Whether or not he would become President 
was of little concern to him. Accustomed to act as mediator, to close 
gaps and to subordinate his own ego, he has accepted the highest post 
in the German Federal Republic as a call which could not be declined. 
In the course of many meetings—even while I was abroad I maintained 
the contact and renewed it immediately after the war—I learned to 
know and like not only the politician, scholar and writer but the man. 
I will attempt to draw the portrait of the humanitarian democrat or 
the democratic humanitarian. 

Theodor Heuss was born on January 31st, 1884, in Wiirttemberg. 
The family originated from Hasmersheim, a townlet between Heidel- 
berg and Heilbronn, where they lived for generations as Neckar 
shippers. The decisive influence in his upbringing was less his soft- 
hearted mother than his father, whose progressive principles allowed 
his children a degree of freedom hardly known at that time. They 
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were even permitted an unlimited use of his big library. Theodor soon 
became a bookworm, but he did not turn his back on the world. The 


profession of his father—the later State councillor was a builder and ° 


sanitary inspector—offered many attractions to the sensitive mind of 
the child. He and his brothers (the eldest practised as a doctor in 
Heilbronn until his death and the second is now a professor and archi- 
tect) felt like masters of the world. Like his well-read father, who 
was an active democrat, Theodor liked to draw and some of his drawings 
were published much later. They were illustrations in his wife’s book 
Ausblick vom Munsterturm (Views from the Tower), one of the many 
signs of an ideal partnership. 

Heuss regards as vital for his life the influence of Friedrich Naumann 
on himself and his eldest brother. While still in the upper forms he 
devoured already Die Hilfe (Help), Naumann’s organ, which was to 
become his own during the hardest years of his life. This journal also 
published his first article, an essay on Wilhelm Busch on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday. The year 1902 brought him into contact 
with his idol. A trip through Thuringia and the Harz ended in Hanover, 
where he attended the National-Social party conference. It was a 


democratic and humanitarian movement, not identical with the later "I 


National Socialists. He was the youngest present, but in spite of, 
perhaps because of, this, Naumann regarded him with special interest 
and benevolence. The years 1902-3 he spent partly with Naumann 
and partly in Munich, where he studied Economics and Art History. 
In 1904 he went to Berlin to be nearer to Naumann, whose evenings 
with their high political, literary and artistic standard he attended 
regularly. He accepted an invitation to edit Die Hilfe on condition 
that he could simultaneously write his thesis on methods of wine- 
growing in Heilbronn for his doctor’s degree. 

Heuss started the literary supplement of Die Hilfe in 1905, and from 
1907 to 1911 he also acted as political editor. His personal fate was 
also determined in the Naumann circle. He met Elly Knapp, whose 
enthusiasm was no less than his own. She was the daughter of the 
famous professor and writer Georg Friedrich Knapp, who was 
summoned to Strassburg in 1874 from Leipzig. In 1906 Heuss married 
his contributor and they collaborated very closely. She read him her 
books, including the successful work Buérgerkunde und Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre (Civics and Economics), which went through nine editions 
and became a standard work in most domestic science schools. 

Heuss is a rapid worker and finds time for writing even during 
strenuous political activities. He gained his first political success a 
year before his marriage. At his suggestion Naumann was nominated 
as Heilbronn’s candidate in the Reichstag, and Heuss felt doubly 
responsible for this election. Evening after evening he made speeches 
throughout Wurttemberg. Naumann’s ultimate triumph was equally 
his triumph. Yet he likes discussions and friendly contact with men 
and women of other political views. Thus he counted amongst his 
best friends members of the Zentrum, of the German National and 
Social Democratic Party, above all Paul Lobe who in a sense invented 
him _ as Federal President. When Naumann failed at his second 
candidature in Heilbronn in 1912, Heuss stuck to the place and became 
editor of the Neckar Zeitung. ‘‘ All my life I have been a journalist 
and my books are written in my spare time.” 

As early as 1917 his researches in international law, particularly his 
book Das Reich und die Bundesstaaten (The Reich and the Federal 
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States) which advocated the strengthening of the power of the 
Reichstag, were regarded as highly instructive. A very different work 
Schwaben und der deutsche Geist (Swabia and the German spirit) 
described the great sons of Swabia and their attitude to their home- 
land and to greater Germany. 

During the first world war Frau Heuss devoted herself to other 
tasks. A thousand women worked under her in the Red Cross, and 
later she taught economics at colleges for domestic and social science. 
Like her husband she has many and varied interests, and frequently 
lectures in public and on the radio. Before the end of the war Heuss 
was called to Berlin, which has remained his second home and which 
he has always regarded as Germany’s real capital, on temporary leave. 
Under his direction the journal Deutsche Politik gained widespread 
recognition. Only a year later he accepted a chair at the Deutsche 
Hochschule fiir Politik (German College for Political Science), lecturing 
on comparative constitutional law, party history, party sociology, 
history of the nineteenth century and the present. Many Germans 
and foreigners who to-day play a part in political life or in the Press 
heard his lectures and still venerate him. He was held in similar 
reverence by the members of the Democratic Youth. Various journeys 
took him to Italy, the Balkans, France, Scandinavia and England, 
“where I received particularly kind treatment from the journalists.” 
More progressive-minded in cultural questions than many leftist 
politicians, he adhered strictly to liberal principles in his economic 
policy and is to-day a supporter of Professor Ludwig Erhard with his 
free trade theories. Heuss would only like to accentuate the word 
social in the “social market economy’: lower prices and higher 
wages. 

Between 1924 and 1928 and again from 1930 to 1933 Heuss was the 
German Democratic Party’s member for Wiirttemberg in the Reichstag. 
Goebbels’ hatred was directed not so much against the politician as 
against the writer. Two of his books were burned in the flames of 
barbarism in 1933: Fuhrer aus deutscher Not and the warning book 
about Hitler, written one year previously. The German School of 
Political Science was compelled to dismiss him with the first batch. 
When it was re-opened in Berlin last winter Heuss, needless to say, 
was among the invited guests. 

He was permitted to take over Die Hilfe, an exacting but unprofitable 
task. The rest of the German press was forbidden to print articles 
from his pen. A manufacturer offered him a small position, partly 
out of friendship, partly from pity. In this situation his wife proved 
her character and mental capacity. Eight days after their silver 
wedding this imaginative and resolute woman took up an entirely 
new profession. She occupied herself with broadcasting advertising. 
and invented new methods. Instead of inserting propaganda talks 
between music, she combined the music with the text. Then came 
twenty-six propaganda films, partly acted, partly with cartoons. The 
purpose was to enable her husband to continue his literary work. 
With pride she points to his Naumann biography, which, apart from 
other books, was written in that period and dedicated to her. 

The Federal President had never resigned politically. Even after 
the ban on his party he held small meetings. He then made the 
daring attempt to justify Naumann’s tradition and to carry on Die 
Hilfe as a journal not conforming to the party line. Until 1936, when 
he ceased to be editor, I never failed to buy my copy of Dze Hilfe even 


if 
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abroad. It seemed almost as if this journal ignored the Thousand | 
Years’ Reich, because it defended all those things which were otherwise 
cursed and condemned. Towards the Jews he always shows loyalty. 
He was frequently summoned to the Ministry of Propaganda, where 
one high official spoke the classical words: ‘‘ We are wondering every 
week how Heuss will dodge the issue this time.’ Subsequently he — 
received spiritual asylum in the Frankfurter Zeitung from 1941 until — 
the last issue, even as regular contributor. Since he could not write — 
under his own name, he shortened the name of his birthplace Bracken- | 
heim to Brackheim and became popular under this pen-name. He | 
was in close contact with the men of July 2oth, and in December 1943 
he met Gérdeler in Stuttgart, who offered him the post of Reichs- | 
pressechef in his prospective government. Hidden in Heidelberg in 
the home of his sister-in-law, he escaped the tragic fate of Gordeler 
and other friends. 

In 1945 Heuss resumed active political work. He is one of the 
founders of the new democratic party, which appeared on the scene 
first as Liberal Democratic Party, subsequently as Free Democratic 
Party and German People’s Party. After long preparations it was put 
on a trizonal basis and he was elected chairman of this united party. © 
In 1947 I met him as one of the four German delegates at the Oxford 
Liberal International Conference. Germany’s poverty was then at its 
worst, but Heuss bore it with the dignity so typical of the British in 
times of austerity. 

Heuss is one of the three proprietors of the Heidelberg Rhein-Neckar- 
Zeitung and still writes the leader every Saturday as well as many 
of the feuilletons. The old journalist pursues ambitious plans with 
this paper. However, a fortnight after taking over, the Americans 
appointed him Minister of Culture in Wiirttemberg. He resigned from 
this post in order to safeguard the position of his party friend, the 
Prime Minister Dr. Reinhold Maier, but remained in Stuttgart. His 
booklet Werk und Erbe (Work and Heritage) appeared in 1948. His 
wife had meanwhile scored a big success with Schmale Wege (Narrow 
Ways), short stories from the Third Reich, shortly to be published 
in America. Both are deputies in the Wiirttemberg Diet, but Frau 
Heuss, who agreed only very reluctantly, will not stand a second time. 
“ Young people must now take over.” 

His professorship at the Stuttgart Technical College was interrupted 
by Bonn, where he exerted a helpful influence as mediator. A C.D.U. 
representative called him the ‘“‘ Father of the Constitution.” Heuss 
modestly waves this aside: “‘Iamno more than perhaps an accoucheur 
of the Constitution.”’ In the elections to the first Bundestag his party 
won great successes, although he eschewed the popular nationalistic 
slogans: “‘ Under Hitler’s barbarism one had almost to be ashamed 
of being a German. A relapse into the other extreme would be too 
dangerous. What we need in the present situation is a good unpre- 
tentious nationalism, a real feeling of dignity.’ Germany’s repre- 
sentatives were well advised in electing this man as their first President. 
His election conforms to the traditions of the Goethe anniversary and 
will thus be understood by the world. 


A. J. FIscHer. 
Hamburg. 


AUSTRALIA NEEDS PEOPLE. 


USTRALIA’S most urgent need to-day is of population ; and 
she wants that population to remain white. The major body 
of Australian opinion supports the traditional policy in this 

respect. There are dissentients, nevertheless, their opinion having 
been expressed well and in timely style by the Moderator-General of 
the Adelaide Scots Church (the Rt. Rev. J. R. Blanchard), when he 
declared that the White Australia policy had better be abandoned if 
the nation was to fit into the pattern of world community. 

Nowadays world considerations sometimes colour Australian com- 
ment on the policy so much that anxiety, if not fear, can be detected 
in that comment. But perhaps there is not really anything new in 
this. ‘‘ Populate or Perish” has been preached here during most of 
this century ; and as a national slogan many public men and women 
have from time to time urged a general recognition of it. They con- 
tinue to do so more insistently since the war and as a consequence of 
the wartime invasion threat. Professor G. S. Browne, Melbourne 
University Professor of Education, has said that the immigration intake 
will have to be raised to 200,000 a year, rising to 500,000 a year by 
1960, to ensure the safety of Australia. And Sir Earle Page, a prominent 
Federal M.P., who has consistently advocated the establishment of 
more States in this country, has said that if the east coast area were 
given its own governments in new States the area would develop 
rapidly and carry a population of 10,000,000; and that only if this 
happened could Australians look with some complacency at its crowded 
northern neighbours. 

It is because Australia becomes increasingly aware of her great 
need that she is likely to pursue her immigration policy without much 
regard for the cost. She is certainly pursuing it with interest : seeking 
and obtaining migrants from Britain and from European countries, 
including Displaced Persons by agreement with the International 
Refugee Organisation. (The search has also been extended recently 
to the Philippines, where the Australian Government is sending repre- 
sentatives to select European evacuees from Shanghai.) At the end 
of 1947 the agreement with I.R.O. provided for the emigration to 
Australia of 1,200 D.P. immigrants yearly. In mid-1948 more shipping 
was promised and the quota increased to 20,000. It was also then 
announced that Australia intended to match the U.S.A. plan to settle 
in the States 200,000 displaced persons. And in August 1948, the 
Director of Resettlement to I.R.O. (Wing-Commander R. Innes) 
announced that Australia would take 40,000 D.P. migrants yearly, and 
that in 1949 they would arrive at a rate of 3,500 per month. Since 
then estimates have risen from time to time, and the latest announce- 
ment, made this April by the Prime Minister (Mr. B. Chifley), declares 
that Australia will receive 140,000 immigrants this year. British, 
D.P. and all other migrants are included in that figure. 

At present, immigration figures are better than they ever were 
during the gold-boom period of last century. Australians are beginning 
to believe, along with their Director of Immigration (Mr. Calwell), that 
the population of the country can be increased to 20,000,000 within 
the next thirty years. This optimism (it is of course largely that) may 
well prevail, despite the fact that the supply of D.P. migrants is clearly 
limited, I.R.O. preparing, it is reported, to close down at the end of 
the year. For Europe has never been the major source of supply of 
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migrants, the ratio of British to non-British migrants having varied 
between two to one and three to one. Australia will continue to look 
to Britain for the chief accretion to her population, which she has 
always envisaged as predominantly British. Nevertheless, since agree- 


ments between Australia and I.R.O. have been extended to include | 


migrant fiancées and friends of settlers, and as former displaced persons 
now in Australia are applying for the immigration of relatives and 
friends, including German and Austrian settlers, it is likely that the 
immigration of non-British people will continue indefinitely, and 
doubtless increasingly. There has lately been a marked increase in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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migrant shipping from Italian ports; and in this there may be some — 
reflection of Italy’s desire to move some 400,000 of her people overseas. _ 


In its D.P. migrants Australia is getting a good type. These people 
are chosen with regard to the special work they will be required to 
do. Selection, by Australian immigration officers in Europe, is con- 
ditional on the migrants agreeing to a period of directed service. 


Shipping is provided by I.R.O., which remains the controlling body | 


until the migrants are disembarked in Australia. Here they spend a 
short time at training centres, established by the Immigration Depart- 


ment, where they are given a course founded on Basic English and — 
instructed in Australian history, geography, climate, government, law 


as affecting immigrants, hygiene, currency, weights and measures and 
bushfire prevention. This teaching is supplemented by films and strip 


films, books and periodicals, bearing on the Australian way of life. 


On completion of this training they are interviewed by employment 
officers and assigned to suitable jobs—usually on rural or major 
developmental works, as in the examples that now follow. Australia 
arranged to accept a proportion of the Polish ex-servicemen who, 
having served with the British Armed Forces during the war, had 
remained in Britain. Two parties of these Poles, totalling 447, are 
now employed on a new hydro-electric project in Tasmania. They 
agreed to work on this project for at least two years. 

A thousand D.P. migrants have been placed in the sugar industry 
and are expected to cut cane each season worth more than £3,000,000. 
In addition, some hundreds of Polish ex-servicemen have been sent to 
the canefields ; and cane-growers have been granted landing permits 
for the introduction of many hundreds of Italians. Balt women 
domestics have helped to relieve labour shortages in town and country 
hospitals in all States—at one hospital making it possible for a new 
tuberculosis ward to be opened. Other D.P. migrants are now helping 
berry-growers, orchardists, saw-mills, brickworks, cement, coal, flax, 
zinc, salt and quarrying industries, and are clearing land for settlement. 
Some, more highly skilled than their fellows—artists, scientists and 
professional persons—have been placed where their special abilities can 
best be utilised. 

These people soon settle down and adapt themselves to their new 
conditions. They are encouraged to do so, as exemplified by Mr. 
Calwell’s recent announcement that, although D.P. migrants had 
contracted to labour as directed by the Government for a period of 
two years, they might be released from their two-year contracts if 
they showed that they were fitting smoothly into the Australian way 
of life. And what they do is done well enough to earn commendation 
by those who take notice. One Press tribute read: “‘ Here are people 
who, with their skills and artistry, their will to work and proved forti- 
tude, have a specific and important contribution to make to Australian 
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life.” But the use of the word “ specific ” in that particular comment 
is rather specious: just what the contribution may prove to be 
cannot easily be foretold. Yet from a brief study of the general position 
of aliens in Australia, it appears that they conform to Australian ways, 
very definitely so with respect to the laws of the State. (Here it might 
be noted that Australian immigration plans have been described as 
“ non-political, non-sectarian and non-sectional,’”’ by the Chairman of 
the Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Council, Mr. O. D. A. 
Oberg.) Disruption on the waterfront or in any other field of industry 
1s not necessarily originated by him whom we loosely call “‘ foreigner.” 
_ The agitator, the urger, the man with a grievance and even the 
communist so-called, is only too often Australian-born. Balts, 
Italians, Greeks, Slavs—all are law-abiding, industrious people who 
contribute a goodly share to Australian progress. Sometimes they do 
it by themselves; by that I mean that they tend to operate certain 
industries bodily. It is an odd fact that, though Australia is an island 
with a population fundamentally British, the fishing industry all 
around the coast is in the hands of southern Europeans; and there 
are Europeans largely operating other industries, both primary and 
secondary, notably sugar, tobacco and certain food and clothing trades. 
_ It is natural for nationals to associate, wherever in the world they 
may be. In Australia this association leads to community formations, 
to which naturalised as well as unnaturalised persons belong; and 
these formations have the appearance of minority groups within the 
Australian community as a whole. Some people to-day are unable to 
read into the word “ minority ” its true innocence. It may be that 
for some time yet the word will be one to arouse suspicion. So perhaps 
we should use and use the word again to restore its innocence; and 
it is in this spirit that one says here there are many minorities in 
Australia—adding that their members are quite good Australians. 
The formations seldom make news: the interests of their members 
are so cared for that those members appear to be of no more and no 
less note than any other private citizens. These minorities will increase. 
Their contribution to Australian life may ultimately influence the 
nation’s voice in the international sphere. So it could become a 
contribution noticed not only in Australia but also abroad. 

No forecast is intended ; but it will interest anyone to reflect that 
the growth of the Australian population tends to follow, within the 
limits of its own design, the pattern originated by the United States. 
The likely destiny of this population, this people, is a great democracy 
in the Pacific, a democracy of Europeans become Australian in spirit 
and outlook. We all live much more in the world these days than we 
have done before ; and because this is so the Australian progress will 
be observed and remarked on abroad, come what may. The insulari- 
ties of nations lose face before the prospect which has been called 
before in this article “‘ world-community.” Countries belong much less 
to themselves than they do to the world. In spite of the barriers nations 
“put up, or the curtains they let down, all nations approach, if with 
the pace of crippled snails, that community goal. All humankind has 
a stake in what happens in any country, what progress it makes. 
A white Australia ?—or Australia, anyhow? Does it really matter, 
so long as it be a sound, a democratic Australia? This last question 
is left begging when it is considered again that the foundation stock 
of the Australian population is British, that immigration from Britain 
will continue, no doubt increasingly, and that the European migrants 
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now reaching the country are likely to be firm, many of them fervent, — 
supporters of the democratic way of life. Australia looks like staying — 
white. But a British Empire conference, or an international one, might _ 
one day influence a modification of what is an Australian traditional 

policy. And yet, perhaps not—for the world may be wise enough, — 
and interested enough, to decide: “ Let well be.” Whether it be — 
wishful or not, one thinks humanity would have reason to be grateful — 


for the rise of a nation likely to be a power for good, for peace on 


earth. The world will be a better place to live in if in the southern — 


Pacific a great experiment by the white races does succeed. 
JAMES POLLARD. 


Western Australia. 


THOMAS MANN ON PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION. 


| 


| 
| 


I: is always awkward to talk of an artist’s philosophy and religion | 


as of something conveniently and unmistakably separable from 


the aesthetic form of his works, the ambiguous beauty of his — 


imagery. In Thomas Mann’s case this is doubly dangerous considering 


his statement : ‘“ An artist never takes the intellectual domain wholly ~ 


seriously,” his task “‘ does not allow him to settle in a particular truth.” 
On another occasion he said: ‘‘ To the artist, new experiences of 


‘\truth ’ are new incentives to the game, new possibilities of expression, — 


no more. He believes in them, he takes them seriously just as far as 
he needs to in order to give them the fullest and profoundest express- 
ion.” If we look at the work, his greatest, which he was writing when 
he formulated that statement — Joseph and His Brethren —we 
fully realise that he practised what he taught. He practised it also 
in The Magic Mountain, where he gave the fullest and profoundest 
expression to the dualistic philosophy of medieval scholasticism and 
the monistic or materialistic philosophy of modern science, and to the 
ideologies of capitalistic democracy and terroristic Communism 
respectively. Therefore one has to be cautious when dealing with 
Thomas Mann as a thinker. 

When he was twenty-five Ernst Haeckel’s philosophy or pseudo- 
philosophy was very much in vogue in Germany. But the young 
Thomas Mann never followed that ridiculous fashion—thrice ridiculous 
in a country which, a century before, had experienced Kant’s profound 
critique of human knowledge. In later years he only spoke contemptu- 
ously of that “ monistic presumption of solving the world-mystery,” 
of that “ Philistinian monistic enlightenment ”’ and called it “ ex- 
tremely shallow,” as he also called the French enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century, “the most shallow philosophy that ever was.” 
What had made him immune to it was his early experience of Schopen- 
hauer’s romantic and pessimistic metaphysics which he, being a melan- 
cholic youth, had drunk in with passionate satisfaction, and he was 
very glad, he tells us, that he could let the main character of his 
first novel, Thomas Buddenbrook, share in his intoxicating experience. 
Schopenhauer gave to both, the author and his hero, “ the gratification 
of the sufferer who has always had a bad conscience about his sufferings 
and concealed them from the gaze of a harsh, unsympathetic world, 
until suddenly, from the hand of an authority, he receives, as it were, 
justification and licence for his suffering—justification before the world, 
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this best of all possible worlds which the master-mind scornfully 
demonstrates to be the worst of all possible ones!” That pessimism 
we also find in all the early short stories of Thomas Mann. Four 


_decades later he paid homage to his favourite philosopher in a lengthy 


and extolling essay, but when confronted with the direct question 
whether Schopenhauer’s metaphysics were ‘‘true,” he answers some- 
what evasively ; “‘ Yes, in the sense of the highest and most compelling 
sincerity.” He confesses that he was not impressed so much, if at all, 
by the philosopher’s teaching of the denial of the metaphysical “ will” 
as by his erotic mysticism, and most of all by his pessimism. 

It was probably Schopenhauer who drew his early attention to Kant. 
Space, time and causality which, according to Kant and his follower 
Schopenhauer, determine and limit all our knowledge, recur as an 
ever-varied leitmotiv in several books of Thomas Mann. In The 
Magic Mountain we read: “ As finite time and limited space cannot 
be imagined even with the most desperate effort, people have decided 
to ‘think’ time and space to be eternal and infinite—believing 
apparently that this might be, if not quite easy, at least a little easier.”’ 
In Joseph and His Brethren we find the same idea expressed in other 
words and in another style, another key, as it were. In the former 
novel, a very clever thinker criticises modern science from the Kantian 
point of view and says sarcastically : “‘ Was not the idea of a material 
world existing by and for itself the most laughable of all self-contradic- 
tions ? But the modern natural sciences, as dogma, rested upon the 
metaphysical postulate that time, space and causality, the forms of 
cognition, in which all phenomena are enacted, are actual conditions, 
existing independently of our knowledge of them.” Also of the idea 
of freedom, Thomas Mann makes that thinker speak in the Kantian 
and Schopenhauerian, i.e. the transcendental sense: ‘In doing, in 


_ acting necessity and determination reigned, here there was no freedom: | 


there was, however, in being.’”’ That metaphysical meaning of the 
notion of freedom was one of the reasons why Thomas Mann could, 
for a long time, not get accustomed to using the term in its Western 
political meaning. 

Whether he clearly realised the enormous difference between 
Schopenhauer’s formula ‘“‘ The World is my idea ”’ and Kant’s transcen- 
dental statement that the reality of reason is a world of phenomena, 
that the world of experience is merely phenomenal, we do not know. 
But he states, as others have stated before him, that Schopenhauer 
did with Kant’s “‘ Thing-in-itself,” the famous central notion of the 
latter’s epistemology, “ something very bold, even scarcely permis- 
sible, though at the same time with deeply felt, almost compulsive 
conviction: he defined the Ding an sich, he called it by name, he 
asserted—though from Kant himself you would never have known— 
that he knew what it was. It was the will.” Actually, Thomas Mann 
says, Schopenhauer does the very same thing that Fichte, Hegel and 
Schelling did whom Schopenhauer derided as impostors and betrayers 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason ; he introduced a new kind of meta- 
physics after Kant had shown all metaphysical claims to be a presump- 
tion of philosophers and theologians. Consequently, Thomas Mann 
says that phrases of those Romantic philosophers like ‘ intellectual 
intuition’? or “absolute reason’’ are nothing but “ hybris and 
pompous folly.” If some philosophers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have reproached Kant for having re-introduced into his 
Critique of Practical Reason the metaphysics and speculative theology 
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which he had explicitly destroyed in his first Critique, Thomas Mann — 
knows this, of course, but looks at the facts from another angle. 
Already in his twenties he was deeply troubled by the problem of | 


whether “a man can still be capable of moral resolution even after 


he had plumbed the depth of knowledge,” ie. the knowledge that — 
metaphysics is impossible (Kant) and that existence is a “ horrible © 


invention’ (Schopenhauer). The novel on Frederick II which he — 


once intended to write would not have been simply a glorification 
of the Prussian king but would have dealt with the problem of relativ- 
ism, pessimism, nihilism, as he saw it, as Nietzsche saw it (and especi- 
ally so with regard to Frederick) when he spoke of a kind of scepticism 


that frees the spirit to a dangerous degree, but keeps the heart strictly _ 
disciplined, and called it the German kind of scepticism. In the | 


Reflections of a Non-Political Man, written during the first world war, 


Thomas Mann speaks of Kant on several occasions. Alluding to — 


Hume, he says that Kant has answered the question whether truth 


was more than an impression and experience of a transitory moment, | 


“by a militaristic command—for what else is his categorical impera- — 
tive than the establishment of truth as duty, duty as truth?’ When © 


he mentions Kant again at the end of the same book, he reminds us of 


Heine’s joke that Kant had in his second Critique revoked his first 


because ‘“‘ Old Lampe must have a God.” Thomas Mann approves of 
the deed of Kant’s for practical reasons, and in his Magic Mountain, 


which takes up many problems of the Reflections, he says in allusion to — 


him: “ Law-giving wisdom, in marking off the limits of reason, planted 
precisely at those limits the banner of life, and proclaimed it man’s 
soldierly duty to serve under that banner.’ This, exactly, became 
Thomas Mann’s way of conquering nihilism. (It is necessary to 
mention here that he had derided'the German misuse of Kant’s philoso- 
phical solution already in his first novel. There, we meet with the 
Prussian headmaster’ Wulicke whose favourite words are ‘‘ authority, 
duty, power, service, the career. ‘ The categorical imperative of our 
philosopher Kant’ was inscribed upon the banner which Dr. Wulicke 
threateningly unfurled to the breeze in every official speech.”) 
Thus, with the reservations mentioned at the beginning of: this 
article, Thomas Mann may be called a Kantian as well as a Schopen- 
hauerian. But there is another point that wants to be cleared up. 
Mann often uses the terms “ spirit’’ and “nature” in His books, 
and we have to examine whether he uses them in a pre-Kantian, 
dogmatic sense, as they are used in the Christian dogma, or in a psycho- 
logical, humanistic sense. When the hero of The Magic Mountain, 
who is Thomas Mann’s alter ego, summarises the biological problem 
and asks: ‘‘ What was life?’ he answers that ‘‘ no one knew. . 
It was not matter and it was not spirit, but something between the 
two.”’ On another occasion Thomas Mann calls man a creature “‘ con- 
nected with nature, indebted to the spirit,” or “a mystery, for nature 
transcends itself in him and issues in the spiritual.” Or he says: 
“ A lofty encounter of nature and spirit as they mutually yearn toward 
each other—that is man.” Is this metaphysics ? We should think 
that it is not, that it is empirical psychology because only an adherent 
of the theory of evolution could have made the statement: ‘“‘ Since 
man is man he is more than nature.” Or, speaking in the biblical 
imagery of his Joseph novels, Thomas Mann says: ‘‘ Man is the Fall 
of Nature. This, however, is no Fall but as surely an elevation as 
conscience is higher than innocence. ... Is this unfaithfulness to 
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nature? Not at all. It is in accordance with her deepest wish. For 
she has produced man that he might spiritualise her.” Certainly, this 
1s empirical evolution and psychology. Thomas Mann confessed more 
than once that he has always identified truth with psychology. 

_Let us now investigate what he says about religion, indirectly and 
directly. In Buddenbrooks we find rationalists, sceptics and genuine 
_as well as hypocritical Christians. The hero of his autobiographical 
early short story, the writer, Tonio Kroeger, although “ being sick 
of knowledge ”’ and calling himself a sort of Hamlet, never contem- 
plates returning to religion and accepting its consolations, as many 
writers have done before him and as Thomas Buddenbrook does, 
returning to that “a little confused and a little absurd story which 
required no intelligence, only obedient credulity.” In Fiorenza we 
see medieval Christianity and the humanism of the renaissance con- 
trasted with each other, deriding each other. The humanists are 
“ subtle, sceptical, tolerant ’’ and all for the “‘ cult of beauty and life,” 
but against “‘the dim, hollow-eyed spectres, the cruel and hateful 
prejudices which have haunted men for so long a night ” and against 
the “dismal indiscriminate condemnation of unbelief, immorality, 
blasphemy, vice, luxury, and the lusts of the flesh.”” Savonarola, the 
medieval monk, on the other hand, condemns “‘ the whole insolent world 
of the flesh’ and hates “‘ this contemptible justice, this lewd under- 
standing, this vicious toleration of the opposites.’”” Thomas Mann here 
hides behind dialectics—but not wholly. For we feel that Lorenzo 
Magnifico’s words to Savonarola: ‘‘ It is death whom you proclaim 
as spirit, and all the life of life is art’ (the German original is in blank 
verse) express Thomas Mann’s own opinion, as they express 
Nietzsche’s who chiefly fought Christianity because of its nihilism, 
as he saw it. A few years after Fiorenza, when Thomas Mann grappled 
with the problem of politics, he professed that he disliked politics 
because of the intolerance of politicians, and he did it in words similar 
to those in Fiorenza. He characterised, in his Reflections, the politician 
as a ‘“‘Gothic’”’ man, “‘ the man of. the new intolerance, of the new 
anti-humanism, the fanatical man.”’ The politician, he said scornfully, 
puts ‘‘ between himself and everybody who is opposed to his ‘ creed,’ 
the whole gulf which divides virtue from depravity,” he calls “ tolerance 
and politeness of the heart ”’ a betrayal of the ‘‘ dogma,” and “ excludes 
everybody who doubts and contradicts.’’ Thomas Mann expressed 
in that book also his deep antipathy against those ‘‘ presumptious 
bigots who think they are better than their neighbour because they 
have the true faith,” against “the self-righteousness of missionaries 
and pharisees who behave aggressively towards those wretches, who 
do not ‘ believe ’.”” In The Magic Mountain we meet a fanatic Catholic 
who is also a fanatic Communist and all for “the Absolute, the godly 
terror of which the time has need ’’—not incidentally, because Catholic- 
ism behaved much in the same way against “‘ unbelievers ” as Com- 
munism does. In Joseph we meet with an (Egyptian) high priest who 
combines Catholicism and National-Socialism in his person, not, of 
course as concerns the dogma but as regards fanaticism. In Doctor 
Faustus we find a statement to the same effect: under National- 
Socialism “‘ thinkers were free to justify terrorism, as seven centuries 
earlier reason was free to discuss faith, to prove the dogma.” In 
- Fiorenza a truly unfanatical man says: “ Must our free-thinking 
become a religion and lack of morals a kind of fanaticism ? I would 
repudiate the idea.” In his Reflections Thomas Mann pays homage to 
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scepticism on several occasions, and emphatically so. “ Doubt has 
not fattened me ; I am even inclined to think that it is faith (and not 
doubt) that makes one fat.” Or: ‘‘ Doubt and sin are more fertile 
and more liberating than virtue, the dignity of reason, the Philistine 
pride of the proprietor of truth.” ae 
Thomas Mann’s fourth novel, on the biblical Joseph, deals with 
almost all the religions around the Mediterranean, and he treats them 
with perfect freedom and irony, although not without human sym- 
pathy. He is of the opinion that man has always created gods in his 
own image: the more civilised he became the more civilised he 
pictured his gods ; on the other hand, the refined images of the gods 
or of one god helped to civilise men still further. Thomas Mann based 
his novel on the theories of Frazer’s Golden Bough and similar theories 
of German orientalists. In a short article, written in 1932, he states 
that the history of religion contains “ only few motives. What was 
in the beginning returns over and over again,” namely the belief in a 
primeval ‘“ Mother ’’—like Swinburne’s Hertha, we might say—and 
her “ Saviour Child.’ We find that creed with the old Sumerians, 
Babylonians and Egyptians, and in Christianity we find it again. 


As to the Christian religion, Thomas Mann calls it and the human- — 


ism of the ancient Greeks “‘ the two pillars on which Western civilisa- 
tion rests,” and he was disgusted with Hitler’s fight against Christian- 
ity. Without believing in any of its dogmas, he always felt a certain 
sympathy with its pessimism, because also art has always been pessi- 
mistic criticism of life to him. In three very different books of his 
we find the following only slightly varied words: “ Art is the godly 
fire that should be laid to all the world that it might blaze up and 
perish, together with all its shame and martyrdom, in redeeming pity.”’ 
In Gladius Det and in Fiorenza it is a Christian priest who utters them 
but in his Reflections Thomas Mann repeats them in his own name. 
As for the rest, however, he uses Christian notions only in a meta- 
phorical sense, God, Spirit, Soul, the Fall, etc. Of hell he says in Joseph : 
“ Hell is for the pure ; that is the law of the moral world. ... Thus 
it is arranged and hell is quite certainly inhabited only by the better 
sort ; which is not just—but then, what is our justice?’ In Doctor 
Faustus, the Devil says something to the same effect, and when he © 
describes hell we realise shudderingly that he means Hitler’s concen- 
tration camps. About sin Thomas Mann says: “ There is sin in the — 
sense of the Christian and sin in the sense of humanism. ... In any 
case, sin is doubt, the inclination towards adventure, losing oneself, 
abandoning oneself... . Only Philistines will hasten to call such an 
inclination immoral.” 

In a very outspoken article, Thomas Mann asks: ‘‘ What do people 
want me to believe in? A God who has created Einstein’s universe 
and expects, therefore, prostration, worship, unconditional submission ? 
Indeed. A ‘work,’ a highly complicated, self-contained mechanism 
with traces of irrationality I can create myself. ... This is just art, 
and there is no reason to touch the ground with one’s forehead.” | 
Many years before that statement, in his Reflections, he had said: 
“I cannot say that I believe in God . . . I do not give myself airs of 
possessing religion... . No, I possess none.’”’ He added, and this we 
must regard as his deepest and most characteristic confession: “ But 
if one is allowed to understand by religiousness that freedom which is 
a way, not a goal; which is open-mindedness, gentleness, willingness 
to life, humility ; searching, trying, doubting and erring; a way to 
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God or to the Devil for all I care, but, for heaven’s sake, not the doctrin- 
aire pride and philistinism of the proprietors of the faith—well, 
perhaps I may be allowed to call a little of such freedom and religious- 
ness my own.” This goes as far as he himself is concerned. As for the 
masses, his pessimism makes him say: ‘‘ It is absolutely certain that 
most people will never have the slightest reason for being good without 
belief in God, without religion. ... The great majority of men needs 
the bondage through awe to make their appearance bearable and even 
beautiful.’ In this, too, he follows his favourite philosopher, Schopen- 
hauer, who, although being an atheist, declared religions to be neces- 
sary for the masses ; but, he added, to require a great mind, a Shakes- 
peare, a Goethe, “ should make the dogmas of any religion implicitly, 
bona fide et sensu proprio, his conviction is to require that a giant should 
put on the shoe of a dwarf.”’ 

If Thomas Mann has called himself a sceptic, this does not mean 
that scepticism has not troubled him a good deal all through his life. 
In The Magic Mountain we find a remark that if life and the age are 
“ opposing only a hollow silence to all the questions man puts as to 
the final, super-personal, absolute meaning of all his efforts and activi- 
ties, a certain laming of the personality is bound to occur. .. .” 
Under such circumstances, Thomas Mann adds, to be able to do some- 
thing important a man must be “equipped either with a moral 
remoteness and single-mindedness which is rare and of heroic mould ”’ 
—this reminds us again of his unfinished Frederick novel—“ or else 
with an exceptionally robust vitality.”’ In Doctor Faustus somebody 
says that since the belief in a “revealed truth” has been shaken, 
“ there is nothing left but problems and uncertainty, so that the design 
for truth threatens to end in resignation and despair.” Already in 
Death in Venice (I911) we read of a writer’s decision “to turn his 
back on the realm of knowledge ’’—the knowledge that truth is im- 
possible and that life is a terrible thing—“ to pass it with averted face 
lest it lame his will or power of action, paralyse his feelings or his 
passions.”’ That artist, we are told, has written a novel on Frederick, 
and we hear further that he “‘ could hold out for years under the strain 
_ of the same piece of work, with an endurance and a tenacity of purpose 
like that which had conquered his native province of Silesia.’”’ We 
are not told that that artist reverted to this or that form of “ revealed 
truth.”’ He fails utterly in realising his intention—and Thomas Mann 
said years later that it had seemed to him honest to let that artist fail. 
And more recently he said: ‘‘ Belief? Disbelief? I hardly know 
what the one is and what the other. I could not say, indeed, whether I 
consider myself a believing or an unbelieving man. Deepest scepticism 
with regard to both, to so-called belief and so-called disbelief—this is 
my whole testimonial, if I am catechised.’’ He sees himself surrounded 
by an “‘ insoluble mystery,” and if we understand him right, his inner- 
most feeling is a sort of subdued awe. 

Already very early we find in his books a vague longing for some- 
thing new that he cannot call by name. One of the main conclusions in 
his Magic Mountain is the statement : “Spirit, nature! Are those 
contradictions ? . . . Man is the lord of counterpositions, they can 
be only through him.’’ On another occasion he said: “ Strong is my 
belief that the humanity of the future will not exhaust itself in the 
spirituality of the Christian faith, in the Christian dualism of soul 
and body, spirit and life.’ In Doctor Faustus he says: Surely a 
religious sense, which I protest is in no way lacking in me, is something 
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other than positive and formally professed religion. Would it not have 
been better to hand over the fact of human feeling for the infinite to 
the sense of piety, the fine arts, free contemplation, yes, even to exact 
research which as cosmology, astronomy, theoretical physics can serve 
this feeling with entirely religious devotion to the mystery of creation.” 
And in his essay on Nietzsche he says: “ The super-denominational 
religiousness of which he spoke I can only conceive as being connected 
with the idea of man, as a humanism with a religious flavour, which 
highly experienced as it is, integrates all its knowledge of the below 
and demonic into its veneration of the human mystery.” 
, J. LESSER. 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL MISSION IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


EITHER the atmosphere of oppression which surrounds the 
N soviet theatre nor the liquidation of actors, producers or 

playwrights is sufficient proof that the Bolsheviks have given 
up their efforts to create a new theatre. The spasmodic turmoil 
within the Soviet theatre, this convulsive struggle of the theatre torn 
between truly creative attempts and relentless political pressure, is 
not to be identified with the creative unrest which is characteristic 
of the avant-garde of Western theatrical art, with its laboratory work 
of hammering out novel forms of stage expression, with its proclama- 
tion of new theatre reforms, with its introduction of successive 
esthetical revolutions. The dramatic struggle which one can observe 
in the Soviet theatre, the sudden destruction of a principle or achieve- 
ment which only yesterday was at its climax, the inexorable uprooting 
of what was deemed to be the acme of art not so long ago—all this 
does not testify purely and simply to ideological and artistic chaos 
and disorientation. Maybe they are indeed the throes accompanying 
the birth of a new theatre, the creation of a novel force which will 
definitely turn its back on Europe and seek the support of a non- 
European Asiatic culture. And so, whether we like it or not, a new 
culture would be brought into being. Russian culture would then 
become the vanguard of the cultural renaissance of Asia. 

As we see it, that Euro-Asiatic culture can only mean the destruction 
of Western civilisation. It is not intrinsically evil but is simply a 
different culture which some people want to transform into the anti- 
European culture. For a long time the Soviet theatre has displayed 
an interest in the sources of Eastern—Chinese, Malayan and Hindu— 
theatrical art, though the greatest stress has been laid, naturally 
enough, on theatrical manifestations appearing within the boundaries 
of the Soviet-dominated republics of Central Asia. This great interest 
in the theatrical problems of the Asiatic republics has been indicated 
by the Kirghiz, Kazakh, Azerbaijan, Uzbek, Turkmen and other 
theatrical and musical festivals organised in Moscow, as well as in the 
great *“ Theatre of Eastern Nations’ Exhibition, organised by the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. to celebrate the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the State Institute of the History of 
Arts When delivering his inaugural speech, Professor A. M. Mervart 
the organiser of the exhibition, stressed that “ To-day, when Russian 
theatrical life is being reconstructed on new foundations, knowledge 
of the culture of another theatre will be very useful and pregnant with 
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many novel ideas’’ (author’s italics). In the preface to his book 
The Theatre of the East, Professor Mervart proudly writes: ‘‘ The 
development of the culture of mankind has so resulted that nowadays 
the idea of ‘Eastern culture’ is practically equivalent to that of 
non-European culture ’.’’ Having destroyed the ancient American 
culture in her victorious progress, European culture was now warring 
against the still more ancient culture of the Asiatic nations who, one 
by one, come under the influence of the European or, strictly speaking, 
the Anglo-Saxon culture and lose their original character. 
_ The Soviet régime tries to check and limit as much as possible the 
influence of European culture on the nations of Asia. Hence its 
slogan: “To protect the art of the brotherly nations of Asia.” 
Hence, too, the reason for Soviet cultural missions among those 
nations. One must admit that the Soviet Government has indeed 
carried out sound pioneer work in those countries. Grand theatre 
buildings have been erected in Central Asia ; for example, the gorgeous 
theatre of opera and ballet at Alma-Ata. The Government encourages 
local art by using methods which scarcely tally with our own ideas 
on the subject. This is not to be wondered at, since propaganda is 
the sole aim. The authorities want to reach the minds of the nations 
through the medium of art in order to win them for the Soviet world. 
Be that as it may, neither effort nor money is spared in this con- 
nection. Others again, rightly estimating the importance of gaining 
the sympathies of the East for Soviet politics, overdo their servile 
enthusiasm and create theories to prove the common background of 
the two cultures. The result is often exaggerated and this wooing of 
the Asiatic world by the Russians sometimes assumes grotesque 
forms; for example, Professor E. Bartels, when lecturing on the 
Persian theatre in the ‘‘ Leningrad Institute of the History of Arts,” 
affirmed: “ Of all the nations of the East the Iranians are spiritually 
the most akin to us... the same indomitable fantasy . . . the tendency 
to solve the most profound problems.” The ultimate aims are to 
yoke the nations of Central Asia as firmly as possible to the designs 
of Russian imperialism, to subordinate them in cultural respects 
rather than foster their culture genuinely, and to control them politic- 
ally. Let us not forget that these Asiatic republics border on India 
and Afghanistan, countries in the British sphere of interest. For 
instance, the Kirghiz Republic has a short common frontier with 
India. 

Soviet cultural tutelage does not consist merely in encouraging 
the original production of the respective nations, nor in fostering and 
preserving their native folk-lore; more often ready-made Russian, 
or rather Soviet, moulds are forced upon them and their art mani- 
festations. The result is a species of artificial Russo-Asiatic mixture. 
The incontestable riches of this folk art are not always exploited or 
worked out by folk-lore experts and honest artists. Very often they 
fall into the hands of various bunglers and pseudo-artists who flock 
into Central Asia for the purpose of “helping the backward local art. 
They prey upon that art and re-make the original rudiments in 
accordance with their own understanding, taste and esthetic ideas. 
Among the Kazakh and Kirghiz people live itinerant actors, narrating 
actors, called akyns (in Azerbaijan they are called asugs). Whenever 
an akyn arrives at an ail (settlement), he at once becomes the focus 
of a crowd of his fellow-countrymen who, with eager eyes, beg the 
“bard of the steppe” to start his recital. To the accompaniment of 
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the kumuz, a guitarlike instrument, the akyn recites fragments from 
the epic of Kirghiz hero-king Manas, his wonderful and interminable 
adventures and feats of valour and love affairs. The rhythmical, 
melodious recitation lasts for hours on end and nobody leaves before 


the akyn has finished the tale. Kirghiz people are very fond of this | 


kind of performance. 


The talented Kirghiz composer, Abdyllas Maldybaeyev, collects | 


and arranges the songs of mountaineers and shepherds. However, 
the Kirghiz operas and ballets, such as Ay-Churek—The Moon- 


light Beauty, and Altyn-Kyz—The Golden Maiden, have been — 


written in collaboration with Russians, who have made use of the 


native motives. Tamara Khanum, the highly talented and charming ~ 


Uzbek artist, presents the combination of two elements: Asiatic 
subject and Western execution. She is a superb singer and dancer, 
and when singing Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Turkmen or Tartar songs 
she is the personification of the folk-lore of those nations. With 


the same mastery she sings Russian, Ukrainian and Jewish songs, — 
reproducing the characteristic style of each nation. Lately, Tamara 


Khanum has found a rival in the young and gifted Farchia Dzalilova. 


‘In the Kirghiz country there is no such thing as decorative art in the 


full sense of the word. On the other hand, one sometimes finds very 
interesting and original motifs which are exploited by Russian 
artists for costume design and stage décor. Camza-Cakim-Zade, 
playwright, director and theatrical organiser in one person, is regarded 
as the father of the modern Uzbek theatre. He has raised the Uzbek 
theatre from amateur status to professional level. His whole work is 
strongly influenced by Soviet theatrical and political ideas which he 
zealously introduces on to the Uzbek stage. A similar part is played 
in Azerbaijan by Dzafar Dzabarly, author of many plays which are 
repeatedly staged. 

Dancing is the most interesting feature of culture of Central Asia. 
The line of its development can easily be traced from folk-lore through 
character dances to the modern ballet. Even in the comparatively 
recent past there was little more than a series of folk dances held 
together by a libretto. To-day, thanks to Soviet influence, there are 
complete ballet features. Maltakva is regarded as the first national 
ballet of Georgia, its name being derived from the name of a river 
in the malaria-infested regions of Western Georgia. The ancient 
Adzaro-Gurian dance Horwmi forms the finale of this ballet. Aram 
Khatchaturian has great merits in the development of the Armenian 
ballet. The very popular Armenian dances from the valley of Ararat, 
Ashtarak and Uzundara, have their origin in the beginning of the last 
century. The first attempt at the creation of a classical Armenian 
ballet was the production of Khandud, with choreography by Arbatov- 
Yugubian. This was performed in the Armenian theatre of opera and 
ballet in Erivan. The development of these dances has been influenced 
by the Russian ballet with both positive and negative results. Positive, 
since its high level and technique make the Russian ballet an example 
worthy of following, but negative as ‘‘ revolutionary ” motives intro- 
duced with violence and zeal are often alien to the natural line of 
development of Oriental dancing. And so, for instance, one of the 
precepts set by the Communists is that in many ballets the taking 
off of the veil from the heroine’s face “‘ must be” the climax of the 
show. Furthermore, the Russian ballet introduces classical elements 
into these folk dances, thus creating an artificial dualism of a classic 
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form and local folk-lore. The Russians, however, point to these fre- 
quently mechanical and artificial attempts at synthesis of Russian 
and Asiatic ballets as yet another proof of an amalgamation of two 
cultures and the artistic expression of Stalin’s friendship of nations. 
Culture-national in form, socialist in contents ” is still the slogan in 
orce. ! 

Just before the last war the Latin alphabet, used till then by the 
Uzbek, Kirghiz and other nations, was replaced by Russian characters, 
for the primary task is to tie the two cultures together and, by their 
mutual interaction, to stress the Euro-Asiatic character of Soviet 
Russia. This is a conscious relapse from the tradition of pre-Bolshevik 
Russia, by which Russian bourgeois townspeople gravitated towards 
Western culture. Who knows? Maybe the continuous and really 
genuine interest with which Soviet Russia’s political and intellectual 
leaders regard the theatre culture of the Asiatic republics is part of a 
most significant endeavour to de-Europeanise Russian culture in general 
as well as the Russian theatre in particular. Maybe this very attempt 
will become the starting-point for a new Russian art. Maybe this, 
not the inept botching of the pseudo-proletarian art of to-day, based 
on the so-called “ socialist realism,’ a meaningless name for which a 
definition has not yet been found, will be the true art expression of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. Such, at least, is the belief of some 
Russian intellectuals. Some of them are even satisfied that the new 
culture has already come into being. It is in this light, then, that one 
should consider the extract from Professor Mervart’s address referred 
to at the beginning of this article, viz., that knowledge of the theatre 
culture of Asiatic nations will prove to be extremely useful and pregnant 
with novel ideas. Said Lenin: ‘“ Let us go back to Asia; with the 
aid of the East we will reach the boundaries of the West.’ Lenin’s 
injunction not only fixes the signpost for Soviet culture; it also 
indicates the source from which to draw life-blood and energy for the 
future fight against the West. It brings to mind the conquests of 
Jenghiz-Khan and Tamerlane, releases the slumbering powers of 
Asia, and is ready to stir up and mobilise the Asiatic steppes against 


Europe. 
S. TONE. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE AND 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICAL TRADITION. 


T would be difficult to name a figure more important in the history 
[« religion and philosophy than Dionysius the Areopagite. From 

the early sixth century to the present day his influence has been 
incalculable. It undoubtedly moulded the mystical theology of 
Christendom. In the east St. John of Damascus drew largely upon his 
works, and the writings of St. John of Damascus helped to fashion the 
dogmas of the eastern Church. In the western Church St. Thomas 
Aquinas quotes Dionysius as his authority more than seventeen hundred 
times in his Swmma Theologica, that systematic elaboration and syn- 
thesis of Christian thought still accepted by the western branch of 
the Catholic Church. A great number of European mystics—among 
them St. Bonaventura, Eckhart, Tauler, St. John of the Cross—have 
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deliberately followed Dionysian guidance in their contemplative prayer. 
Great poets such as Dante and Milton have come under his influence. 
Great scholars of fifteen centuries have commented upon his writings. 
Dionysius has been the central figure in one of the greatest and longest 
controversies in history, which began at the Council of Constantinople 
in 533 and died down only in the late nineteenth century. And there 
is still dissidence. 

Who was this Dionysius who has thus influenced the history of 
thought as perhaps no other single writer in the Christian era since 
St. Paul? He has been acclaimed and venerated as saint, denounced 
and exposed as plagiarist, forger, heretic, even pagan. We have no 
sure external evidence to give the place and date of his birth, his 
education, his calling, the full and exact canon of his writings. Herein 
we have one of the most baffling problems of identity. A small corpus 
of Greek works still extant is generally attributed to him. This com- 
prises four treatises—Of Divine Names, Mystical Theology, Of Celestial 
Hierarchy, Of Ecclesiastical Hierarchy—and ten letters. These writings 
offer some details professedly autobiographical. In them Dionysius 
claims to be St. Paul’s Athenian convert of the first century, of whom 


we read in Act xvii, 34. When he was twenty-five years of age he tells — 


us that he observed a strange eclipse of the sun at Heliopolis in Egypt, 
which coincided with the death of Christ, and the true significance of 
this St. Paul later showed him. Dionysius further informs us that his 
spiritual father and guide was Hierotheus, a wise and saintly man, 
who, tradition says, later became bishop of Athens. In company with 
the Apostles, Dionysius describes how he was present at the death of 
the Blessed Virgin. His letters are addressed to well-known personages 
of apostolic times—to St. John in exile on Patmos, Timothy, Titus, 
Polycarp. He refers to the apostle Bartholomew, and to Elymas the 
magician, of whom we read in Acts xiii, 8. 

If these writings were the genuine works of St. Paul’s convert of 
the first century then they would indeed have tremendous authority. 
According to Eusebius, this Athenian Dionysius became the first 
bishop of Athens, and some traditions identify him with the St. Denis 
of France, though sober historians place the martyrdom of that St. 
Denis in the third century. The great theologians of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth centuries did believe Dionysius’s claim, and regarded his 
works as the authentic exposition and development of the teaching of 
St. Paul. Hence the preponderant influence of Dionysius in the elabora- 
tion of medieval thought. Most of the thinkers from the ninth century 
to the Renaissance, one might say almost all who tried to resolve the 
problems of the divine attributes, of the angels, of evil, turned to 
Dionysius as their chief guide. After the Scriptures his writings had 
the greatest authority. Only Abelard and John Scotus Erigena appear 
to have been a little sceptical. ’ 

If the works of Dionysius were not a genuine expression of apostolic 
times then we have one of the most momentous plagiarisms in history. 
Doubts were first seriously raised by Laurentius Valla—one of the 
Pope’s secretaries in the fifteenth century. In the early sixteenth 
century the question was taken up by Luther, Erasmus and the early 
Humanists. The controversy soon assumed great dimensions and was 
continued vehemently for three centuries. It was not a question of 
Catholic opinion versus Protestant. There were learned adversaries 
in each camp, Catholics and Protestants on either side, and among them 
some of the most renowned theologians of their age. 


/ 
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This controversy is still not quite dead, though the conclusions of 
two eminent nineteenth-century German scholars, Hugh Koch and 
Father Stiglmayr, a Jesuit priest, are very nearly convincing. These 
German scholars deduced that the Dionysian writings were the work 
of a Syrian monk of the fifth century. They limited them. to the 
thirty years between 485 and 515. They based their arguments on a 
number of anachronisms, such as the mention of the Creed in the 
Liturgy of the Mass in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy—the introduction 
of this has been dated c. 476. They showed a close resemblance in 
subject-matter between the Divine Names and the works of the 
neo-Platonists—particularly of Proclus, who was lecturing at Athens 
im A.D. 430 and who died in 485. They connected Dionysian teaching 
_with the Monophysite heresy, rife in the fifth century. This heresy 
professed one nature in Jesus Christ, and that divine, a profession still 
made by the Coptic, Armenian and Abyssinian churches—whereas 
orthodoxy declares one nature, divine and human fused in indissoluble 
unity. Dionysius, in treating the subject of the nature of the second 
Person of the Trinity, appears to follow the terminology of the Council 
of Chalcedon, which met in 451 in an attempt to counteract the heresy. 
These German scholars gave Dionysius’s master, Hierotheus, a fifth- 
century setting too. A Book of Hierotheus is known to have existed 
in early Syrian literature, the author of which has been identified with 
the fifth-century Syrian mystic, Stephen bar Sudaili. 

All doubters of the authenticity of Dionysius have laid great stress 
upon the fact that he first came into full prominence as late as the 
Council of Constantinople in 533. This was during a most important 
debate wherein seven orthodox bishops faced seven heretical Mono- 
physite bishops. The Monophysites under Severus, formerly Patriarch 
of Antioch, quoted Dionysius among the Fathers to disprove the 
findings of the Council of Chalcedon. Hypatius, bishop of Ephesus, 
the spokesman for the orthodox bishops, won the day for orthodoxy 
by attacking the genuineness of the Dionysian writings. If they were 
authentic, he said, and the exact expression of apostolic teaching, 
why had they not been cited by Cyril and Athanasius at the fourth- 
century Council of Nicaea in 325? Before the sixth century, evidence 
about Dionysius is obscure—at the beginning of the sixth century 
Dionysius was brought for ever from his obscurity. His works were 
translated into Syrian, commentaries were written on them by John 
and George of Scythopolis. Faith in his authority grew. Leontius of 
Byzantium, a great theologian of the sixth century, used Dionysius to 
confute the Monophysites. At the Lateran Council of 649 Pope Martin I 
proclaimed his orthodoxy and genuineness as a disciple of St. Paul. 
St. Maximus in the seventh century wrote a commentary on all four 
treatises, and from then onwards to the Renaissance Dionysian ascend- 
ancy was assured. : 

The strength of the arguments exposing the Dionysian imposture 
cannot be denied. But the problem of identity is not so easily settled 
as has been assumed. Dionysius may have borrowed from the sources 
discovered for him—but it is obvious that, if the Dionysian writings go 
back to an earlier date, then the so-called sources may be derived from 
them. And there is more than one acceptable explanation for the 
obscurity of Dionysius in the centuries before his sudden blaze of 
notoriety in the sixth century. In the early days of Christianity only 
the authority of the scriptures was customarily quoted. And if St. 
Athanasius did not cite Dionysius at the Council of Nicaea neither 
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did he mention other patristic writers, whose existence in the second | 


and third centuries is irrefutable. The disturbing fact is that there is 


not complete silence about Dionysius before the end of the fifth century. — 


There is, on the contrary, abundant cause for suspicion that the Diony- 
sian writings may have been known earlier. The web of evidence is 


very frail and tenuous—liable to break at any point if closely scrutinised _ 
—references to pseudepigrapha, spurious letters and treatises of 
uncertain date, but still this web is sufficiently close woven and intricate, — 
and there is so much of it, that, before it is wholly swept away, it | 
will be impossible to rest with complete satisfaction on the conclusions © 


of the German repudiators. 


If the approximate dating of the Dionysian writings is correct when - 


it limits them to the thirty years between 485 and 515, then it is hard 
to explain Dionysius’s far-spread fame at the very beginning of the 
sixth century. The commentaries of George and John of Scythopolis 
cannot have been much later than the year 500. Before the middle of 


the century Leontius of Byzantium accepted Dionysius’s authority — 
without hesitation. Somewhere about the year 500 another Dionysius __ 


of repute took the title Exiguus, “ the Little,” out of respect for the 


Areopagite, Dionysius the Great. And there are many other strands of _ 


similar evidence which suggest an earlier date. An apochryphal letter 


of St. Clement of Rome written not later that the early fourth century — 


was addressed to Dionysius. A third-century scholar, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, is credited with some annotations to the Areopagite’s 
writings which St. Maximus summarises in his Scholia (Commentary). 
An Arabic edition of the eighty canons of the Council of Nicaea (No. 
31) quotes from the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. And there are many 
such references which point back, if not to St. Paul’s Athenian convert 
of the first century, certainly to some writer anterior to Proclus. 

There the problem must be left. It seems that, as with so many early 
works of doubtful authorship, the original matter has been worked over 
and rewritten. But it is folly to pronounce definitely on the identity 
of the author of the Areopagitica until all MSS. have been unearthed 
and a critical text published. At present one feels that the solution 
lies buried in scores of MSS. ignored or neglected, scattered throughout 
the world—particularly the Syrian versions, which have never been 
exhaustively listed and critically examined. 

We are on more certain ground when we try to trace the entrance of 
Dionysian thought into the intellectual life of the west. We do not 
know the details of how the Greek text came to Rome, but it would 
appear undoubtedly to be through Greek monks. There was oppression 
and persecution in Islam during the sixth and seventh centuries, 
and many Greek and Eastern monks were compelled to abandon 
their monasteries and settle in Italy. We know that a monastery for 
Greek monks was built in Rome under Stephen II and Paul I. In 
757 Paul I sent the writings of Dionysius in their Greek version to 
the Frankish Emperor, Pepin. In 814 and 827 the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, anxious to maintain peace, sent legates to the court of Louis 
the Pious, and in 1827 the legates bore with them another Greek copy 
of the works of Dionysius. This was placed in the Abbey of St. Denis 
on the very eve of the Patronal Festival, and the abbot of that time, 
Hilduin, tells us that during the night nineteen miraculous cures took 
place. The importance of the writings was thus demonstrated and 
recognised. Hilduin himself wrote the life of St. Denis, identifying 
him with St. Paul’s convert and the first bishop of Athens. An Irish 
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scholar, John Scotus Erigena, was soon summoned to translate the 
Dionysian writings into Latin, and his Latin translation was the basis 
of later Dionysian studies. By the end of the medieval period European 
peat and mysticism had been shaped according to the Dionysian 
pattern. 


PHYLLIS HopGson. 


THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS. 


G isually in p about in the human body are several small organs, 
usually in pairs, which are known as the endocrine or ductless 
glands. They manufacture chemicals, termed hormones, which 
are secreted into the blood-stream. These hormones have a great 
influence upon the state of mind and body of the individual. The 
endocrine or ductless glands seem to have a controlling or master 
gland whose hormones affect the secretions of the various other organs 
of the endocrine system. This master gland, or ‘‘ leader of the endocrine 
orchestra,” as it has been called, is the pituitary body, situated at the 
base of a small stalk projecting from the underside of the brain towards 
the mouth cavity. 

The pituitary body is about the size of a medium-sized marble. It 
produces many chemicals that have a widely different effect on various 
organs of the body. The pituitary body is composed of two fairly 
distinct parts, the anterior lobe and the posterior. The latter in 
embryonic days was formed mainly from brain tissue; it produces 
three distinct hormones. One is vaso-pressin which has an effect on 
blood-pressure, any excess of it raises the pressure; it also has an 
effect on renal activity. Another hormone produced by the posterior 
lobe of the pituitary is intermedin, which, in humans has an effect 
on the release of energy from various types of foodstuffs. Excess of 
intermedin: causes fats to be broken down to release energy instead of 
carbohydrates. In lower animals, such as the frog, intermedin 
influences the colour of the skin; the frog on a dark background will 
appear darker than when on a background of a light hue. This 
colour change is due to intermedin. The third hormone of the posterior 
lobe is oxytocin which causes contractions of the uterus and is produced 
in large quantities at childbirth. The anterior lobe of the pituitary 
body, formed mainly from an outgrowth of the mouth cavity in 
embryonic days, produces a large number of hormones. In the female 
this part of the pituitary produces the luteinising hormone, which has 
an effect on the corpus luteum of the ovar, and the lactogenic hormone 
which produces mammary gland secretion and has a strong influence 
on maternal behaviour. In both sexes the anterior lobe produces 
hormones which stimulate other endocrine organs to secrete their 
hormones. The thyrotropic stimulates the thyroids, the adrenotropic 
the adrenals, and the gonadotropic hormone stimulates the gonads to 
produce sex hormones. Giants are the cause of an excess production 
of pituitary hormones; thus it was once thought that the: anterior 
pituitary produced a specific growth hormone. This hormone has not 
been isolated and abnormalities of growth have often been found to 
be associated with tumours of the anterior lobe affecting many 


hormones. 
The thyroid gland in the neck region was the first endocrine gland 


to be intensively investigated. The thyroid produces a hormone, 
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thyroxine, which has an effect on growth, metabolism and the nervous 
system. The production of thyroxine is closely allied to the iodine 
content of the blood; hypothyroidism is caused by lack of iodine. 
In humans the symptoms of this state are a gross enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, shortness of stature, mental dullness, an enlargement 
of the heart; and in infants the dwarf, mental defective state of 
cretinism. In England hypothyroidism is often spoken of as Derby- 
shire neck because the drinking water of the Peak District is very 
low in iodine. Some years ago parts of Switzerland had a practically 
mentally defective population due to lack of iodine in the drinking water 
producing numerous cases of hypothyroidism. In the Swiss schools 
chocolate is supplied which contains iodine and the table salt sold 
there is iodised. When the thyroid secretes into the blood-stream too 
much hormone, the hyperthyroid state or Graves’ disease is produced. 
The person suffering from this endocrine disorder is very energetic, 
thin, highly strung and'develops protruding eyes. Treatment usually 
necessitates removal of part of the thyroid. 

Adjacent to the thyroid gland are four small endocrine glands known 
as the parathyroids. The parathyroid hormone seems to be associated 


with vitamin D and bone formation. Under-production of the para- _ 


thyroid hormone leads to a lowering of the calcium content of the 
blood and eventually produces tetany, a peculiar contracting condition 
of the muscles. Rickets in young children may be associated with 
the parathyroid hormone. Excess of parathyroid hormone is extremely 
rare and causes decalcification and deformation of the bones. In the 
region of the kidneys are two small endocrine glands which produce 
very important hormones; these glands are the adrenals. Each 
adrenal is composed of two distinct regions, an outer cortex and an 
inner medulla. Death soon follows removal of the adrenals. The 
medullary region of the adrenals manufactures a hormone, first dis- 
covered by Vincent (1924), known as adrenalin. This hormone is 
linked with emotional states of fear and anger. Should one encounter 
a charging bull, after a momentary rooting to the spot, one dashes 
away at great speed; the energy for this rapid movement has come 
from the stored glycogen of the liver being rapidly converted by 
adrenalin into soluble glucose for the blood-stream to take to the 
muscles. Under the stimulus of fear, in this case the bull, adrenalin 
is poured forth from the medullas of the adrenals in excessive quantity. 
Adrenalin, therefore, causes constriction of the arterioles leading to 
increased blood-pressure and changes glycogen to glucose. The adrenal 
cortex produces a whole variety of hormones—Reiss claims to have 
isolated twenty-one hormones from this region. The hormones of the 
adrenal cortex are linked with vitamins B and C. The latter is 
important in the manufacture of anti-bodies against bacterial attack ; 
changes are noticed in the adrenal cortex after an infectious disease. 

As the hormone of the parathyroids controls the amount of calcium 
in the blood-stream, so a hormone of the adrenal cortex controls the 
amount of sodium. A disturbance of this hormone results in a disease 
known as Addison’s disease in which the patient has a great craving 
for salt because of its sodium content. One stimulating hormone to 
the gonads is produced by the pituitary and the adrenal cortex produces 
another. Tumours in the adrenal cortex region result in abnormal 
sex development, e.g., growth of hair on the chins of females. The 
gonads, ovaries in the female and testes in the male, besides being 
glands with ducts and giving sexual products, are also endocrine organs 
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producing hormones. The ovaries manufacture a group of hormones 
known collectively as oestrogens and first investigated by Allen and 
Doisey (1925). These hormones have an effect on the development 
of the secondary sexual characteristics. The testes, or male gonads, 
produce testosterone which develops the secondary sexual charac- 
teristics of males: the “ breaking” of the voice and beard development. 
In the region of the heart is an endocrine organ, the thymus, about 
which little is known. It is well developed in children but decreases 
in size at the approach of puberty. Should the thymus fail to decrease 
at this time sexual development is retarded; therefore it is concluded 
that the thymus produces an inhibitor to sex development until puberty. 

Since the earliest days of human anatomy investigators have 
speculated upon which organ of the body housed the soul. For a 
considerable time the vitalist believed that the seat of the soul was 
the pineal body situated just beneath the skull bones on a stalk 
projecting from the dorsal region of the brain. In frogs and toads it 
is believed that the pineal body is a remnant of a third eye. In humans 
it has been found that the pineal body is an endocrine organ which 
has an effect on sex development. Little, however, is known about 
the pineal body as an endocrine organ and research is being carried 
out upon it. The endocrine system as a whole is very important both 
as regards the mental and physical health of Man. Hormones control 
growth—dwarfs and giants are the result of abnormal secretions of 
certain hormones. Bone formation is influenced by hormones; it 
has been found that X-ray studies of wrist, shoulder, ankle, elbow and 
knee can be used for the purpose of endocrine disorder diagnosis. 
Under-secretions of the thyroid and pituitary and various tumours of 
the pituitary, adrenal and ovary give characteristic bone formation. 
Obesity is often the result of under-secretions of the pituitary and 
thyroid ; this is especially seen in pre-adolescent boys where there is 
a lack of sex development. Extreme thinness, especially in adolescents, 
may be due to an abnormality in the production of gonadotropic 
hormone of the pituitary. 

Illnesses such as asthma, hay fever, kidney and gall-bladder com- 
plaints are linked with the endocrine system. Such complaints as 
those mentioned are due to an allergic state: certain external things, 
like pollen grains and certain foods, cause the illness to appear. 
Everyone comes in contact with pollen grains, etc., but in only a few 

_individuals do allergic symptoms, such as hay fever, appear. In these 
individuals it has been found that there is an endocrine disorder. 
For example men treated with female sex hormones are cured of hay 
fever. Bacterial attacks are indirectly linked with the endocrine 
system ; adrenal cortex secretions plus vitamin C control the formation 
of anti-bodies to help fight bacteria. Hormones have an effect on the 
mentality of the individual. Many nervous symptoms once regarded 
as being purely psychological are now found to be connected with 
secretions of the endocrine organs. Dr. Erwin Pulay states that the 
temperament and character of a person is linked with hereditary traits, 
the endocrines and food. The tall, slim, large boned, haggard looking 
person who is intelligent, active and determined, has a very active 
pituitary body. A pituitary body producing below the normal amount 
of hormones is found in individuals who are obese, slow in movement, 
retarded mentally, depressed and two-minded. They are slow in 
reaching decisions but quickly change them. A hypothyroid individual 
is a very placid person who lacks all enthusiasm and 1s mentally 
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retarded. On the other hand the person producing excess thyroxine 
is very enthusiastic, nervous, active mentally and physically, and 
usually possesses a fiery temperament. He is very determined to the 
point of being obstinate and is often inconstant in his relationships 
with others. 

The nervous system is closely linked with the mentality of the 
individual, and hormones exert a great influence upon this system. 
Besides the hormones secreted from the endocrine glands, hormones 
are secreted from nerve-endings. These hormones conduct stimuli 
from one nerve to another and the hormone is either acetyl choline 
or adrenalin—the latter is the same substance as that produced by 
the adrenal medulla, Thus the endocrine system, the glands that 
comprise it and their secretions, the hormones, have a great effect on 
the structure of the body and the mental and physical health of the 
individual. 

Mervyn D. COLEs. 


. TRILUSSA, POET OF THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE. 


FEW months ago something unusual happened in many of 
A eons osterias, those modest inns where the simple workers, 
artisans and shopkeepers sit together behind a bottle of yellow 
Frascati wine. It was among these clients that signatures on a 
petition to the President of the Republic were collected, and thousands 
gladly put their names on the circulating sheets, although quite a 
few did it with the clumsy handwriting of the near-illiterate. It was 
not a question of politics this time, nor one of salaries and taxes. In 
that petition President Einaudi was requested to honour a poet, and 
to honour in his person the entire population of Rome that loves this 
man and considers him the truest representative of its spirit. Trilussa 
is the name of the writer who enjoys a unique popularity far beyond 
the boundaries of the Eternal City. His poems are read and admired 
not by a handful of intellectuals but by the simple popolino, and even 
the lowliest Roman bricklayer or porter is familiar with his name and 
work. Nothing else could, therefore, have been a truer expression of 
Roman popular sentiment than the request made in that petition to 
the President that Trilussa be named a Senator honoris causa, as 
provided for by the new Constitution in the case of a small number of 
particularly meritorious Italian artists and scientists. 

Carlo Alberto Sallustri, who has chosen an anagram of his name as 
nom de plume, is about seventy-five years old. He belongs to that 
generation of Italian intelligentsia that had been educated in the 
spirit of French culture, had felt and lived like French Bohemians, and 
around whose personalities and homes there still is a certain flavour 
of the Montparnasse. The white-haired, elegant gentleman of the 
bon vivant type who lives in a quaint studio near Piazza del Popolo, 
full of innumerable strange objects, photographs and _bric-a-brac, 
writes in a French manner, but by no means does he follow the styles 
of Baudelaire, of Mallarmé, of Gide or Valéry. His model is none of 
the décadents fin de siécle, none of the contemporary innovators, but 
good old Lafontaine. Fables and satires constitute the main bulk of 
the many volumes he has published, and this voluntary limitation of 
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a lifetime’s production to such a narrow field—and such an “ out- 
dated ” one at that—shows his exact knowledge of the natural boun- 
daries of his own talent. His language is the vigorous Roman 
vernacular, the so-called romanesco, his preferred form that of the sonnet. 

As a satirist and as a Roman vernacular poet Trilussa is the heir 
and continuator of a noble local tradition that reaches far down into 
the past. As far as satire is concerned, the name of Juvenal suffices 
to show Trilussa’s spiritual ancestry ; nor did that ancient satirical 
tradition break off during the centuries of the Papal reign. It was then 
embodied in the legendary figure of ‘‘ Pasquino,”’ an ancient marble 
torso near Piazza Navona where on every occasion anonymous writers 
used to attach their satirical verses dealing with the spiritual and 
worldly state of affairs in the Eternal City. One of the most famous 
among these pasquinate was the Latin hexameter that read : Quod non 
fecerunt barbari faciunt Barberini—an incomparably laconic and 
mordacious condemnation of the spoliation of the Pantheon ordered 
by Pope Urban VIII, of the House of Barberini. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Roman satire and Roman vernacular poetry 
were fused in the work of Giovacchino Belli. His achievement was as 
original as it was admirable; in more than two thousand sonnets he 
turned the romanesco dialect into a medium for his poetical creation 
that reflects the primitive life of the popular Trastevere district with 
all its human, tragic and comic aspects, and thus becomes a kind of 
“human comedy ”’ of the Eternal City’s populace. 

Trilussa is rightly considered heir and successor of Belli, but at the 
same time he is perfectly original in his work. Like Lafontaine, he 
mostly writes moralising fables, always giving them an unsuspected 
satirical and humorous turn. Thus he has written a new version of 
the story of Androcles and the Lion. £1 leone ariconoscente, his fable 
is called, and the picturesque vomanesco dialect, applied to the tradi- 
tional subject, in itself produces a charming and funny effect. The 
tale starts along the usual line : a ferocious lion, suffering from a thorn 
in its paw, happens to encounter a man who draws the thorn from the 
wound. The casual remark that the man in question is a lieutenant 
at first seems to serve the purpose of rhyme only ; but all of a sudden 
this remark leads to a completely surprising point. ‘‘ I am willing to 
fulfil any of your wishes,” says the grateful lion, whereupon the man 
utters the typical wish of the military—the craving for promotion. 
The next morning already the lion appears in front of the lieutenant’s 
tent and tells him that it has provided for the desired promotion : 

I thought of your wish, so don’t treat me with scorn— 
I’ve eaten your captain just before dawn. 

Frequently, Trilussa’s pen turns fable into political satire, and it is 
therefore by no means surprising that quite a few of his poems could 
not be published during Fascism. The charming little fable called 
“ Play of Colours,” for instance, in an approximate English translation 
should run about as follows : 

A mouse—a tiny one at that 

Was fleeing from a big red cat. 

Alas !—the day was not a bright one: 

It met another cat, a white one. 

And when the mouse thought it had done it 

A black cat swiftly pounced upon it. 

“ Red, white or black,” the mouse sighed dying, 
~The end is never edifying!” 
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Also forbidden by Fascist censorship, but nevertheless known and | 
recited all through Fascist Italy, was Trilussa’s masterly poem, “ The — 
Shadow,” that renders with unsurpassable conciseness the atmosphere | 
of the totalitarian State : 


At night my shadow follows me around, 
Wandering with me, curious and prying, 

As if another man, cautiously spying, 

Were on my heels without a single sound. 

I met a friend, we stop, we talk. 

The shadow listens, flat against the wall, 
Pricks up its ears to get the gist of all 

And then continues with my nightly walk. 
No matter! Long since have I learnt to think 
My true thoughts not in any public places, 
But in those private inner rooms and spaces 
Where darkness covers everything like ink. 


We have already mentioned Pasquino, the marble torso, symbol of — 
the indomitable satirical spirit and intellectual liberty of the Roman 
people. Trilussa has written a fable on Pasquino, too, and his lines © 
dedicated to that ancient fragment seem an appropriate conclusion to 
this article : 


A little dog that happened to stroll by 
Addressed Pasquino’s marble mass one day : 

“ Fate seems to treat you in an ugly way,” 

It said, “ and, frankly, I just wonder why. 

I guess they threw too many stones at you. 

All has been smashed—your nose, your ears, your eyes, 
Your arms and legs, and even otherwise 

There’s little left, poor chap, you still can do. 
The mouth alone survives your battered head.” 
Pasquino smiled and murmured : “ Listen friend, 
This clearly signifies that in the end 

My last word is still far from being said.” 


PERCY ECKSTEIN. 
Anacapri. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT, CORN LAW 
RHYMER. 


UE public honour was paid in 1946 to the persuasion of Richard 
| Die and the eloquence of John Bright on the centenary of 

Peel’s first steps in the abolition of the Corn Laws. Honour is 
also due this year on the anniversary of his death in 1849 to Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Sheffield iron merchant, who ripened the popular clamour 
for repeal by his savage and poignant Corn Law Rhymes, published 
in 1831. This was when he was fifty and Bright was only twenty and 
Cobden twenty-seven, and seven years before the formation of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. These rhymes were described by Thomas Carlyle, 
in a long notice in the Edinburgh Review (1832), as ‘‘ some little fraction 
ofa rainbow, painted out of troublous tears.’’ Their vivid realism was 
such that, in the great fiscal controversy in the early part of this cen- 
tury, Lord Rosebery recommended a reprint of them; and Fisher 
Unwin, who was married to Cobden’s daughter Jane, re-issued the 
rhymes as a twopenny pamphlet in 1914, which sold in thousands. 
They had a deep political influence by recalling the bitter poverty 
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of taxed bread which still lingered in the memory of many village 
and industrial families. The mechanised tricks of modern propaganda 
seem trivial compared with the stirring effect of these Corn Law 
Rhymes. 

It is one of the most ironic paradoxes of changing statesmanship 
that Joseph Chamberlain, now chiefly remembered as the protagonist 
of full-blooded Protection, including taxes on food, made trenchant 
use of the following passage from Elliott in his Free Trade, Radical 
and Republican days : 


They taxed your corn, they fettered trade, 
And clouds to blood, the sun to shade, 
And every good that God had made 
They turned to bane and mockery. 
They knew no interest but their own, 
They shook the State, they shook the Throne. 
Oh, years of crime! The great and true, 
The nobly wise,—now, not a few— 
Bid freedom grow where Corn Laws grew, 
And plant it for eternity. 


His more stark and simple songs, like one set to the tune of Robert 
Adair, counted most in voicing the misery of the half-starved workmen 
in town and village: 


Child, is thy father dead ? 
Father is gone ! é 
Why did they tax his bread ? 
God’s will be done ! 
Mother has sold her bed ; 
Better to die than wed ! 
Where shall she lay her head ? 
Home we have none ! 


If, as Dr. G. M. Trevelyan says, “ Cobden was argument, Bright was 
passion, and Fox was rhetoric ’’ in the anti-Corn Law crusade, Elliott 
was the poor man’s laureate. Dr. Trevelyan says in his biography 
of John Bright that ‘‘ it was in such language and from such people 
that Bright at Rochdale first heard of the Corn Laws,” and so “ from 
the beginning to the end of his life he always regarded it as a working 
men’s question, and as a question of simple humanity. Ebenezer’s 
lines were always in his heart and often on his lips.” 
Elliott’s success in advancing the agitation for Corn Law Repeal is 

another illustration of the value of direct concentration on a single 
burning human cause. Although he was a Sheffield delegate to the 
demonstration for the Charter held in Palace Yard in 1835, he left 
the Movement when its wilder leaders, like Stephens and Feargus 
O’Connor, refused to include the repeal of the Corn Laws in the six- 
point programme. “I am for your Charter,” he said, “ but I am not 
for being starved to death first.’’ As a lover of nature from childhood, 
he saw the philosophical principle of Free Trade in 

The thankful clouds that beautify the skies, 

Then fill the lap of earth with fruit and grain. 


Elliott was no Socialist, and among many apt epigrams, he wrote 
the familiar one on Communism :‘ 
What is a Communist ? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or bungler or both, he is willing a 
To fork out his penny, and pocket your shilling. 
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His ideal of welfare was brotherhood : 


Companionship in toil and sorrow 
Makes every man a brother 

Till we have worked or wept together 
We do not know each other. 


His democratic anthem ‘‘ When wilt Thou save the people? ’’ has 
a settled place in political and religious hymnology. 

Carlyle also liked Elliott for his rugged individualism. In the same 
essay in the Edinburgh Review he found in him “ Not a Rhymer and 
Speaker only, but in some genuine sense, something of a Poet... a 
sweet singer wearing the likeness of a Man.” He praised the rhymer 
for his “‘ sturdy, defiant, almost menacing ”’ forthrightness. Elliott had 
had a hard rather than harsh upbringing to make him Carlyle’s 
“sturdy ” fellow. One of thirteen children, he was born in 1781 near 
Rotherham in South Yorkshire ; his father was a remarkable character 
known as “ Devil Elliott”? on account of his ultra-Calvinism and 
violent Radicalism. His mother, who was, he said, “‘ born with a 
sigh,” gave him a deep deposit of melancholy. He worked for his 
father, who was a little iron founder, from his sixteenth to his twenty- 
third year without wages. Yet, unlike Edmond Gosse, Elliott had more 
admiration than fear of his father, of whom he has a vivid recollection 
in a striking chapter of autobiography published in the Athenaeum 
after his death: ‘‘ There, at the New Foundry, under the room where 
I was born, in a little parlour like the cabin of a ship, yearly painted 
green, and blessed with a beautiful thoroughfare of light—for there 
was no window tax in those days—he used to preach every fourth 
Sunday to persons who came from distances of twelve and fourteen 
miles to hear his tremendous doctrines of ultra-Calvinism . . . and hell 
hung round with span-long children ! On other days, pointing to the 
aquatint pictures on the walls, he delighted to declaim on the virtues 
of slandered Cromwell, and of Washington the rebel ; or, shaking his 
sides with laughter, explained the glories of ‘the glorious victory 
of His Majesty’s forces over the rebels at Bunker’s Hill.’ Here the 
reader has a key which will unlock all my future politics. .... Iam the 
son of my mother ; yet on emergencies, and in the hour of calamity, 
the single drop of Northern blood which my father put into my heart 
has more than once befriended me.” 

At school he had shown a consitutional incapacity for the rules of 
grammar and arithmetic, and he often played truant to ramble in the 
woods and fields. Yet those early truant days developed an intense 
love of Nature which was further fostered by the plates of Sowerby’s 
English Botany ; and he was fortunate in the gift of some classics 
from a poor curate. These influences, he said, encouraged him “ to 
desert both the alehouse and chapel.”” According to his own account 
he was nourished only on strong meats. ‘‘ I never could read a feeble 
book through: it followed that I read masterpieces only, the best 
thoughts of the highest minds—after Milton, Shakespeare; then 
Ossian ; then Junius, with my father’s Jacobinism for a commentary ; 
Paine’s Common Sense ; Swift’s Tale of a Tub; Joan of Arc; Schiller’s 
Robbers ; Burger’s Leonora; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall; and, long 
afterwards, Tasso, Dante, de Stael, Schlegel, Hazlitt and the Wesé- 
minster Review.’ He may have lacked grammar at school, but he had 
a marvellous memory ; at twelve he almost knew the Bible by heart 
and at sixteen could recite three books of Paradise Lost. 
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Such were the elements which contributed to make Elliott the strong- 
willed, passionate, self-centred man that he was. He went to Sheffield 
and set up as an iron merchant. He failed once; and in 1821, when he 
was forty, commenced again, with a slender sum of £150, borrowed 
capital. From his second start he prospered. He could sit up in his 
chair surrounded by casts of Shakespeare, Napoleon and Achilles 
and make £20 a day without even seeing the goods invoiced. In 1837 
the operations of the Corn Laws swept away much of his fortune. 
‘When the commercial convulsion began,” he wrote in a letter, “ I 
ought to have retired from all business, as I then intended. But my 
unwillingness to lead an idle life (which, being interpreted, means my 
unwillingness to resign the profits of business) tempted me to wait for 
the crash—a crash unlike all other crashes in my experience. I lost 
fully one-third of all my earnings, and after enabling my six boys to 
quit the nest, got out of the fracas with about £6,000, which I will try 
to keep.” So he retired. 

Elliott had wanted to be a poet before he was driven to write the 
Corn Law Rhymes, and his first models were Thomson and Ossian. 
The Vernal Tide, written when only seventeen, was dedicated to 
Jane Austen. In longer poems, like The Ranter, The Village Patriarch 
and The Splendid Village, there is often a hyperbolical note mixed 
up with what Carlyle called some “ tolerably spelled’ vignettes of 
local scenery, and of rough characters like the Sheffield grinder and the 
village poacher. Landor wrote a generous memorial poem for a statue 
to him erected in Sheffield. It is a pity that so vital a personality has 
been reburied so deep in the over-voluminous Memoirs by his son-in-law 
Watkins, and by Searle. A selection of his country poems, with his 
fragment of autobiography and the Corn Law Rhymes, would make a 
suitable anthology in memory of a democratic singer, who was gentle 
enough at heart for a bird to have perched on his hand as he wrote his 
blistering rhymes. There was the true lyric impulse when, as he lay 
stricken in 1849, on the wedding day of his daughter, he heard a robin 
singing in the garden and dictated a little poem to it. “I feel so 
weak,’”’ he had said, that ‘‘ an infant could fell me with a primrose.”” The 
extremes of gentleness and anger in such a man, and also in Thomas 
Cooper, another self-tutored poet who left the Chartists, may seem 
out of focus with some of the leaders of trade unionism and parliamen- 
tary action to-day. But Elliott and Cooper had a callous landlordism 
and semi-starvation to fight against in the grim days between Waterloo 
and Peterloo; in personal character and in social contribution they 
matched the circumstances of their particular generation. 

J. B. HoBMAN. 


GHOST SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 


The ghost of what was once a ship 
Is sailing up the bay.... 


MONG apparitions the phantom ship will always hold the palm 
Ae poetry. It ‘suffers a sea-change into something rich and 


strange,” and, although mere land-lubbers may scoff, even in 
a mechanistic twentieth century there are many things at sea which 
cannot be judged by ordinary standards. This is the story of strange 
happenings in the Bay of Casco, on which stands the city of Portland, 
Maine, U.S.A. In the days of sail a wooden ship built in one of the 
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yards on the shores of the bay set off on the China run. The onlookers, 
wishing her God-speed, watched the sails break one by one, and then 
she vanished behind the wooded headland. Months passed, but she 
never docked again at Maine. Then one misty evening in late autumn 
she drove into the harbour, with stained and tattered sails, red port 
and green starboard lights aglow, and then out again. She has been 
seen since, from time to time, although sceptics scorned the tale. 

Yet only a short time back occurred inexplicable things which have 
shaken their superciliousness. One late afternoon, in the half dark, 
a coastguard look-out of a schooner patrolling the heavily mined 
and closely guarded bay cried out in hasty alarm to the man at the 
wheel. He swung it hard over and as the schooner bore away a full- 
rigged ship swished by and vanished into the mist. She was heading 
straight for the mine barrier. A shot was fired after her to draw 
attention to the danger and to call her to. The crew of the coast- 
guard schooner, getting no reply, waited for the roar of the explosion 
as she piled herself on to the mines. None came. The schooner re- 
ported what she had seen, and the port authorities asked a radar station 
why her presence had not been broadcast. The radar men said that 
their instruments had not detected anything. At that moment a 
second patrol craft reported the ship in a different position. Planes 
went up, flares were dropped, but the mystery vessel was not discovered. 
That same night a man in a motor boat heard the creak of line and. 
looked up to see the phantom glide towards the harbour. He even 
waved after her. And a naval ensign told how he had seen a full- 
rigged ship a few nights earlier and had sent tracer bullets after her. 
His ship scoured the bay; in fact, the crew stood alert at the gun 
stations for a week, day and night ; but she could not be found. That, 
in brief, is the story of the phantom ship of Maine which no twentieth- 
century scientific device is capable of detecting, but which apparently 
is evident to the senses of man. Can such a ghost ship exist ? This is 
a question which, in the present state of knowledge, cannot be definitely 
answered. Yet it is difficult to dismiss as mere delusion the many 
stories which have been handed down for centuries in some cases. 

By coincidence, besides the ghost ship of Casco Bay, there is another 
tale referring to the spectre ship that haunted the east coast of the 
United States. The tale has been handed down since 1647 of a 
supernatural happening at Newhaven, Connecticut. In the January 
of that year the vessel left the harbour and for five months nothing 
more was heard of her. She was long overdue and it was feared that 
she had been lost with all hands. At the end of that period, after a 
severe storm, she was sighted coming up-river. The news passed 
from mouth to mouth and the inhabitants gathered to greet her as 
she docked. Yet soon comments began to pass. The vessel was 
sailing dead into the wind. No earthly ship could do that. Suddenly, 
to their horror, the weird visitor faded away and disappeared com- 
pletely from view. 

Another celebrated disappearing ghost ship is the one which haunts 
the waters off Cape d’Espoir, Quebec. Its story is recorded by Le 
Maine in the Chronicles of the St. Lawrence. The ship appears once 
a year; its decks are crowded with men, while in the bows stands a 
man with a woman clinging to his arm. Then the lights die out and 
the vessel gradually sinks. The legend is that the spectre is the phantom 
of a British flagship that was sent to attack the French forts on 
Canada’s eastern seaboard but which went down with all hands. 
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Perhaps the most celebrated ghost ship is the so-called Flying 
Dutchman, The following is one of the most remarkable pieces of 
evidence extant regarding it, and it is particularly interesting as indirect- 
ly his late Majesty King George V was concerned in the affair. As a 
young prince he accompanied his brother, the late Duke of Clarence, 
on an extended voyage in H.M.S. Bacchante, one of the largest ships 
in the Royal Navy at the time, under the command of Captain Lord 
Charles Scott. In her log the astonishing incident, which occurred at 
about 4 a.m. on July 11th, 188x, is recorded in these exciting words, 
“ The Flying Dutchman crossed our bows,” and goes on: “ The look- 
out man of the forecastle reported her as close on the port bow. . 
the night being clear and the sea calm. A strange red light as of a 
phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of which light the mast, spars 
and sails of a brig 200 yards distant, stood up in strong relief. Thirteen 
persons altogether saw her.... The Tourmaline and Cleopatra (the 
accompanying ships), which were on our starboard bow, flashed to 
ask us whether we had seen the strange red light.” 

In his story of the Flying Dutchman Captain Marryat makes 
Cornelius Vanderdecken, a sea captain of Amsterdam on his way home 
from Batavia, meet contrary winds when trying to round the Cape. 
Day after day, week after week, his vessel fought in vain against the 
gales. In a passion Vanderdecken dropped on his knees and cursed 
God, swearing that he would weather the Cape if he had to “‘ beat ”’ 
it until the Day of Judgment. As a punishment for his impiety he 
was left to carry out his dreadful oath, and so he sails the stormy 
seas, east of Cape Agulhas, until the last trumpet shall sound. The 
actual Dutch story is different, for in this the eternal wanderer’s name 
is Falkenberg, and his crime was the murder of his brother and his 
brother’s wife. He endeavours to sail north in a spectral barque, while 
two demons, his companions, play dice for his soul. The weird ship 
is nearly always met between latitudes 40 and 50 south, and steam has 
not killed the tradition, for a year rarely passes without the apparition 
being sighted. 

There is a strange story about the Flying Dutchman in the records 
of the Royal Navy. In the eighteenth century the crew of a British 
warship mutinied, and in order to scare off any too inquisitive vessels 
they rigged out their ship to resemble the famous phantom of the 
South Atlantic. They had a second object, which was to terrify the 
crews of the ships they pursued, for they turned pirates. Unluckily 
for their plans, the first craft they themselves fell in with was the 
Flying Dutchman, Fearing it was sent through the vengeance of God, 
they made all haste to port and gave themselves up to justice. The 
Flying Dutchman, it is said, hails any passing vessel, but no seaman 
would ever reply to it. Disaster would ensue. The sighting of the 
ghost ship, in any case, bodes no good. The log of the Bacchante 
contains the following significant report, entered a few hours after she 
had been seen: “ At 10.15 a.m. the ordinary seaman who had this 
morning reported the Flying Dutchman fell from the fore-topmast 
cross-trees and was smashed to atoms... At the next port the 
admiral also was smitten down.” 

Several ghost ships appear as portents, usually of bad luck. One, 
which terrorises the fishermen of Chiloe Island, Chile, is known as the 
Caleuche. Last time it was sighted by a fishing boat returning from 
a nocturnal expedition. The crew were caught in bad weather off- 
shore when suddenly they saw the ghostly craft scudding by. It was 
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blazing luridly and the sails were outlined against a black sky. This — 
phantom ship has been a béte noire to the fishermen from time imme- — 


morial, and is a constant source of income to the wizards, or “ brujos ” 
of the island. They sell charms to protect the fishermen from the 
doom that follows the appearance of the craft. Another ship of evil 
portent is the famous junk of the Yangtze River of China. An English 
lady, Miss Joan Conquest, reported how she saw this a year or two 
back although she was not aware at the time of what its appearance 
presaged. A British and a Japanese gunboat were at anchor off the 
Bund at Hankow and they were lit up from stem to stern, while the 
river was crowded with all kinds of native craft. Suddenly the observer 
saw an enormous pale grey Chinese junk come in at tremendous speed 
from the sea. She was carrying full sail, and the wash from such a 
junk meant that the native sampans would all be swamped. The 
amazing thing was, however, there was not a breath of air stirring, 


although her sails were billowing. She swept clean through the gun- © 


boats, and their lights went out, to show again, one after the other, 


as she cleared the craft and vanished, leaving not a ripple. When he | 


heard of the incident, a Yangtze pilot said, ““ You saw the Yangtze 


ghost, the phantom of the famous medieval pirate junk. It came from - 


the China Sea, raiding and looting right up the river to Ichang. It 
means trouble for China—the country can’t miss it.” He was right, 
for sure enough only a month later civil war broke out, drenching the 
countryside with blood. 

A year or two back fishermen of the Chatham Islands, a lonely 
outpost lying some 400 miles south-east of New Zealand, were fearful 
of a phantom launch which appeared several times and whose coming 
seemed to forebode disaster. It has been seen over a period of several 
years. A short time after it was first seen a boat containing eleven 
fishermen foundered with all hands. Then, a fisherman who reported 
seeing the boat was carried overboard and drowned. The islanders 
look on the apparition with fear and apprehension, more especially as 
it seems to travel at high speed in thick and misty weather. One of 
the impressive reports of the phantom ships in modern times came 
from Iceland in 1927. In the April of that year a port official at 
Reykjavik, the capital, saw an Icelandic trawler enter the: harbour. 
Sailing alongside was a Faroe fishing cutter with two boats in tow, 
and in one of them were two men in oilskins. It anchored alongside 
five other Faroe cutters. The harbour pilot boarded the trawler, and 
he and the crew of the pilot boat all declared they saw the cutter, 
but no one was on board. It carried the letters of indentification 
F.D. signifying Fuglefjord. The official, Kristjan Jonasson, saw the 
cutter anchor, and signalled the port doctor, requesting him to board 
her and make the usual examination. When the police boat with the 
doctor, the official and an engineer neared the spot, to their amazement 
the cutter was nowhere to be seen. Yet only fifteen minutes had 
elapsed since the time she was seen to anchor and the arrival of the 
police boat. In that short period she could not have got as far as 
the islands shielding the harbour and hid behind them. Nobody could 
give any natural explanation of the occurrence. The vessel was 
declared to be a phantom. 

Several ghost ships haunt the coasts of Britain. On May 17th every 
year people look out from the cliffs close to Brighton hoping to catch 
a glimpse of the phantom galley which legend says appears and sinks 
off the coast annually on that date. The story goes back many 
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centuries. It says that to celebrate a Sussex battle between the great 
houses of the Lord of Pevensey and Earl de Warren, Lord of Lewes, 
Lady Pevensey made a vow the fulfilment of which would keep her 
victorious husband’s name alive. This was that her infant son should 
not marry until he had made a pilgrimage and laid the Belt of St. 
Nicholas on the tomb of the Virgin at Constantinople. Twenty years 
later, when the son, Lord Manfred, came of age he set sail from Brighton 
in the Nicholas Galley to fulfil his mother’s vow. His ship was lost 
for a year but was sighted again in the Channel off Brighton on the 
spring night of May 17th. Then, in view of the crowd gathered to 
welcome his homecoming, the ship was seen to sink with all hands. 
Equally well known in Scotland is the story of the spectral longships 
of the Solway Firth. In the days of the old Norse pirates two Danish 
sea-rovers, their longships laden with spoils from a foray, put into the 
firth for shelter. A furious squall swept in from the sea and sank the 
over-burdened ships with their crews. Ever since, on the anniversary of 
the happening, the ghosts of these two vessels, high-prowed and with 
rows of shields lining the gunwales, glide soundlessly up the firth. 
No fishermen could ever be dared to hail them or put out when 
they were about. But some years back two young men, half-drunk, 
declared they would go out and challenge the spectres. Spectators 
watched them row out, saw them approach the longships and _ hail 
them. Instantly the fishing craft sank and was drawn down in the 
swirling eddy, and the two men were never seen again. Countless 
wrecks have occurred off the rock-bound coast of Cornwall, some 
brought about by the nefarious actions of wreckers who lured the 
ships to their doom with false signals. One bay, known as Priest’s 
Cove, is haunted by the ghost of one of these criminals. Now, he is 
no longer on shore, but is seen clinging to a spar, in a desperate attempt 
to reach land. But his efforts are unavailing, and his agonised face is 
seen as he is swept to his death amid the pitiless breakers. In another 
bay can be heard the clatter of falling spars, the booming of guns and 
all the clatter of a naval engagement. Strangest of all is the ghost 
ship of Porthcurno. It is well able to sail on land as on sea. It isa 
black, square-rigged, single-masted vessel, and sometimes it tows a 


small boat. No crew is ever seen. 
E. R. YARHAM. 


THE FOX. 


T has been written of foxes ‘“‘ These animals unite such ignorance 
[wa apparent knowledge, such stupidity with such cleverness, that 

in our estimate of them we are likely to rate their wit either too 
high or too low.” Be this as it may, foxes have exercised the wit of 
man and the endurance of his horse and hounds through the long 
rides of history. The sleek hard-muscled British fox that can outrun 
the fastest packs of hounds with a maximum speed of 45 m.p.h. should 
not be classed with the fat, grape-eating foxes of Biblical times, or 
the species that still prowls round the vineyards of France. In the 
British Isles we have several localised varieties. The Welsh mountain 
fox, a beast that has called down such wrath on its head in recent 
years as a lamb killer, is generally greyer than its ruddy-coated Anglo- 
Saxon relative of the lowlands. Quite literally it is as fast as a March 
hare, and as nimble footed as a Himalayan goat. It also possesses 
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such staying power that it thinks little of a thirty-mile hunt occupying | 
seven hours over rough and rugged country. In Cumberland and 

Westmorland Reynard is known locally as the “ greyhound fox "— 

this beast that John Peel hunted on foot and pony-back is much 
higher on the leg and more lanky than the fox of the shires. But all — 
the British foxes are endowed with a cunning and courage that cannot — 
be outmatched in the animal world. 5 iat 

To get a true “ view” of the largest wild animal in the country it | 
is necessary to “cast back” into the past, when foxes were but small — 
fry in the fauna of the forest and wolves were the chief menace to © 
domestic stock. The early Britons hunted only for the pot, and no 
doubt considered it hard work, but very soon men were hunting ~ 
solely for pleasure and without regard to the replenishment of the 
larder. Canute was the first English king to set aside large areas of 
forest for sporting purposes. A few years later William the Conqueror 
and the sport-loving Norman barons greatly increased the forest 
preserves, and established chases for their private sport, enclosing in 
them “‘ game ’”’ animals such as deer and wild boar. But the fox, the 
wolf, polecat, marten and badger were classed arbitrarily as vermin © 
—they were outside the strictly enforced poaching laws and could be » 
killed by anyone. The fox was undoubtedly kept in place by its 
stronger enemy the wolf, and did little more than skulk in the darkest 
forests. In the fourteenth century foxes were listed together with 
otters as the lowest forms of vermin, and were smoked out of their 
holes and netted unceremoniously. 

As wolves diminished and finally became extinct in England in the 
seventeenth century, foxes flourished and greatly increased in numbers. 
Church parish records show regular entries of sums paid out to both 
men and women for digging out and killing foxes, the average sum 
being 5s. per head, and in some cases a small addition was made for 
beer. The last entry of this kind for a fox’s destruction was in 1800. 
It is rather strange that these most decried beasts should gradually 
come to be hunted in formal fashion by the upper classes, and thus 
gather some of the exclusive tone of game animals, The fox, having 
outwitted the wolf and survived in spite of man’s persecution, now 
found itself for the first time with the mixed blessing of an organised 
hunt’s protection. Whereas before there had only been harrier hounds, 

a new breed of foxhounds was specially bred with which to hunt the 
sporting fox. 

The fox of to-day no longer lives entirely in woods but ranges far 
and wide over the countryside, often sleeping out in open ditches, 
though it still keeps up the hereditary habit of breeding in an earth. 
As a rule several earths are excavated and trails laid to all of them, 
but unless imminent danger threatens only one is utilised in rearing 
the litter. In the suckling stage the vixen takes the greatest care of 
her cubs, but after they have tasted flesh she takes little notice of the 
approach of watchers. One of the most delightful country sights is 
that of a mother fox watching over her cubs in the sunshine near to 
their home, as they practise the predatory art by pouncing on feathers 
and odd pieces of rabbit skin. While foxes will eat almost anything, 
it is a mistaken idea, but a very universal one, that they live mainly 
on a ration of fat lambs, rabbits and farm poultry. More often than 
not the fox’s daily diet is a rat, meadow vole or nest of destructive 
field mice. A fox is also able to negotiate the prickly hedgehog. In 
the hunting field foxes are well aware of their tell-tale pungent scent, 
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and employ many techniques to break the trail and thus slow up the 
hunt. They will roll in dung, leap from one heap of manure to another 
right across a field, run through flocks of sheep, and even start up 
hares from their forms to make confusing lines of scent. Even so, if 
time permits, a fox will dally to kill during a hunt, and cover its prey 
so that it may return for a good feed at the end of a hard day. 

In captivity foxes lose nothing of their inherent cunning, though 
the ability to repress mischievous instincts and wait till the time is 
ripe may lead the owner of these vulpine pets to believe that he has 
completely domesticated a wild animal. As an example of a fox 
asserting its will and attaining its wily ends there is an authentic 
account of a fox in Scotland which was fed entirely on a diet of oatmeal 
porridge. One day the fox, chained to a kennel, grew tired of its 
meatless menu. Seeing that the poultry in the yard were eagerly 
eyeing its dinner, Reynard proceeded to scatter it with his brush. 
Presently the cock came along clucking to his harem to feed, and in 


the absence of his master the fox made a safe and speedy kill. 


As a rule there comes a time in the life of any fox kept in captivity 
when the call of the wild—the nomadic impulse, the latent passion 
for freedom—becomes strong, and it shows a restless urge to be away 
over green fields and brown furrows. One of the most pleasing stories 
of a liberated fox is to be read in Harmsworth’s Natural History. A 
master of foxhounds reared and housed a fox in his kennels, but 
eventually liberated it. He soon had cause, however, to repent—the 
beast raided his master’s poultry with an audacity and assiduity such 
as no wild fox had previously displayed. Indignant at such base 
ingratitude, the huntsman took a few couples of hounds to a covert 
in which he had reason to think the animal was concealed, and soon 
had them on a line in full cry. Suddenly, however, the music ceased, 
and the owner, who was on foot, plodded on expecting to find the 
sport finished. To his intense surprise things had taken quite a 
different turn. Instead of finding the fox torn to fragments he dis- 
covered it in the midst of hounds swishing its brush and evidently 
on the best of terms with its pursuers. 

During the war years the fox population rose enormously, so that 
the problem of fox menace has become acute. As to how best to 
keep down their numbers has still to be solved—clearly a total exter- 
mination, as put forward by some irate but short-sighted farmers, 
might well lead to a great increase in rodents, a costly menace in 
themselves. Without firearms the farmers of old believed in prevention 
and keeping foxes at a safe distance, and their technique, as far as 
smallholders are concerned, is not without interest to-day. Foxes 
have an instinctive suspicion of all things steel and sharp-toothed iron 
contraptions, gins, etc., and consequently are very hard to trap. 
Even a hungry and comparatively inexperienced cub will hesitate for 
half an hour before trying to steal a bait. Acting on this, it was the 
custom to hang a loose plough chain near the door of hen-houses out 
on the stubbles, the clink and clank of the metal links in the wind 
being sufficient to keep off a prowling vixen. Another effective dodge 
was to collar the stock cock bird with a band of fox fur ; birds thus 
adorned were never attacked, and it was said that hens mated with 
the cock were also left unmolested. 

In 1948 no less than 10,000 foxes were shot in Wales alone, and 
big fox-shooting drives are being organised in Cornwall and elsewhere 
throughout the country. But shooting at the fox is not so humane 
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as might be supposed by those who uphold the abolition of hunting. 
Obviously it is not easy to get to close range with this cunning animal, | 
and a beast even slightly peppered with shot drags itself away to_ 
die a slow and agonising death, for the hairs of the fox are highly 
impregnated with toxic viruses which driven into the flesh set up_ 
blood poisoning. Death by hounds on the other hand is almost — 
instantaneous. Old foxes are better killed off in almost any manner 
rather than allowed to linger on till they can catch and feed on little | 
else than beetles. Flesh eating appears to keep foxes healthy ; they 
turn to fruit only to rid themselves of mange in their old age. Though © 
there are more than 200 hunts in the country only approximately | 
30 per cent. of foxes are killed by hounds. Now, however, that hunts 
have a strictly utilitarian purpose and are the necessity of farmers, — 
rather than the ‘“ sport of kings’ as stated by Mr. Jorrocks, it is to” 
be hoped that this figure will rise appreciably. 

It serves no good purpose to sentimentalise over the fox, but lovers — 
of wild animals take a pessimistic view of the beast’s future under a 
régime of intensive agriculture and in a planned countryside of 
National Parks. Even in the animal “ reserves ” envisaged and under _ 
consideration the predatory fox would appear to have little place, 
and “‘ protection ” inside defined boundaries may only spell doom for 
this lover of freedom and gipsy roamer with a propensity to pilfer. 
Will the beast become soft, less speedy and lose its cunning when it | 
is no longer hunted? But those countrymen who really know the © 
fox—those who have seen the grin that splits a fox’s mask from ear 
to ear, or those who have watched a fox the day after the hunt padding 
along the skirt of a coppice with a swagger of brush and a careless 
lounge of body—have no doubt that foxes will continue to rise from 
their lairs in the morning even though John Peel’s horn no longer 
awakens the dead. 

R. H. FERRY. 


THE FIRE OF LONDON. 


ONDON in the year of our Lord 1666 is a maze of contradictions. 
On the one hand a city of historic grandeur and unrivalled 
beauty, a city of domes and spires and Gothic architecture, a 
city distinguished by one of the most dazzling courts in Europe, whose 
monarch, Charles II, by the most divine right of kings, has restored 
graciousness of living, culture and the fine arts; on the other hand, 
lying in the very shadow of this fine world is a city of dark, narrow 
streets and festering gutters, a warren of crumbling, rat-riddled houses 
where the poor live forty and fifty to a four-roomed hovel, a court 
that is corrupt and licentious, an aristocracy to whom truth, sobriety 
and clean living are forgotten, and if remembered, merely the jests 
of the profligate rich. This is London during the glorious summer 
of 1666. She has shaken off the infection of the Plague. The court 
and society, which had taken refuge in the country during the terrible 
scourge, have now returned to their town houses. The great doors 
of the wealthy open once more and beribboned flunkeys bow cere- 
moniously to the grand lords and ladies who attend their nightly revels. 
The dark waters of the Thames are jewelled again with the lights of 
London’s gaiety. The elegance of the men in their high-heeled shoes 
is equalled only by the silken splendour of their ladies’ brilliance. 
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But London is also a doomed city. To the Puritans she has departed 
from the paths of righteousness. To them the great plague of last 
year was a retribution and the chastening hand of the Almighty is 


already upon her. The air is heavy with suspense, and the evil- 


smelling streets are close and stifling. The city has experienced one 
of the hottest and driest summers known for years, and the people 
suffer from an uneasy feeling of expectation. Queer men stride through 
the streets uttering strange and horrible prophecies, and signs and 
omens of disaster are on every hand. On the evening of Saturday, 
September ist, there is an atmosphere of exhaustion. The week’s 
work is at last over and to-morrow is the Sabbath, when men may 
rest. Mercifully, a slight wind has sprung up which has slightly eased 
the feeling of foreboding. In Pudding Lane Farynor the baker has 


retired to bed with his family, having first carefully drawn the oven 


and left the faggots piled up in the bakehouse ready for an early start 
on Monday morning. But fate has required an earlier rising than 
that for Master Farynor. By two o’clock in the morning he is awakened 
by his lad to say that the bakehouse is afire ; already the dry timbers 
of the house have caught and with the help of the wind, which has 
freshened during the night, the whole house is rapidly becoming 
ablaze. It is only with great presence of mind that he is able to rouse 
his wife and daughter quickly enough to enable them to escape through 
a window on to the roof. The little serving maid, who loses her head, 
is caught during her fatal hesitation and the crashing roof drowns 
her screams. 

Pudding Lane is quickly lit by the glow of the fire and, close and 
narrow though it is, it is already flocked by spectators. Every minute 
the wind is spreading the flames, which lick up the dry timbers of the 
old houses like matchwood. People stand about apathetically watch- 
ing things being removed from the Star Inn opposite. It is obvious 
that the straw in the stable yard is a menace, and the wind is blowing 
the fire straight across in that direction. The situation is becoming 
each moment more serious and my Lord Mayor, with a party of men, 
has arrived. Called from his bed at this early hour he looks none 
too pleased, and he is petulant at the general attitude of the house- 
holders. Why do they not attempt to check the spread of the fire, 
he demands, instead of merely trying to save their personal posses- 
sions? It is explained to him that there are not enough of them to 
cope with the situation with such a wind blowing. His honour is 
begged to call for more hand-carts and barrows. His honour is furious 
and helpless. The Star Inn is on fire, the galleries have caught. 
There is a cry of : “ Save the horses!” “Oh, Holy Mary,” sobs the 
Mayor. ‘‘ What shall we do? Oh! Lord, the people will not obey 
me. I am undone—I am undone!” 

By three o’clock the fire is still raging. Master Pepys at Seething 
Lane is roused by his maid. He slips on his nightshirt and goes to 
the window from where he can see the blaze, but judging it sufficiently 
far off not to worry him slips back into bed. He is up again early 
on Sunday morning, however, and finds the sun high in the sky and 
a glorious breeze blowing. Dressed in his best embroidered jacket 
he strolls forth to view the fire. Coming to the river, he hires a boat 
and is rowed quickly up the Thames. Already there are a mass of 
hurrying little craft, all laden with the possessions of those rendered 
homeless during the night ; 300 houses are already burnt to the ground, 
they say, and the fire is still rapidly gaining strength. Master Pepys 
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is convinced that the situation is serious and betakes himself to 
Whitehall. There he desires audience of the King. Charles, the 
Merry Monarch, the wit of society, is now in no mood for joking. He 
is worried and inquires sharply what is being done. He is told of the 
Mayor’s incompetence, the apathy of the people and the growing 
seriousness of the situation. The whole of Pudding Lane and Fish 
Street are burnt out, Thames Street is alight and the flames have 
caught London Bridge. Charles orders the houses ahead of the fire 
to be pulled down in order to check its path. He sees that the poor 
are mad with despair at losing their homes. The streets are crowded 
with refugees who are beginning to stack churches with their posses- 
sions. Pepys hurries away with his orders. At the same time he is 
annoyed. He had a dinner party fixed for the evening, and this fire 
is a relish not likely to please his guests. The Lord Mayor, moreover, 
is more futile than ever. He wrings his hands and speaks like a 
fainting woman. He is distracted by the clash of interests. The rich 
and influential are threatening him with reprisals if private property 
is tampered with, and if not, the disaster of the people is becoming 
more real. His Majesty’s orders to pull down the big houses increased 
his agitation, and Pepys leaves him in disgust. 


That night, September 2nd, the moon rises on an apparently doomed | 


city. The fire is now a mile long and the leaping flames are reflected 
in the firelit waters of the Thames. All night long the people trudge 
with their laden barrows ; their children, their old, their sick dragging 
wearily along. The animals are lost and desperate, panicking amongst 
the crowd’s confusion. The following day, September 3rd, the sun 
glows blood-red in the sky. The high wind continues and the city 
is a flaming hell. A great pall of smoke measuring fifty miles in length 
stretches over fields and villages, alarming the countryside. Through- 
out London fire parties have been formed, and amongst them every 
sort of rumour and gossip is rife. All night long the flames are fought 
but there is still no diminution of their fury. Tuesday, September 4th, 
dawns, and London is a raging inferno. Ten thousand houses are alight, 
one hundred thousand people are homeless, and the horrible destruction 
sweeps on in a great arc of fire measuring two miles in length and a 
mile in breadth. The Guildhall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, most of the 
City churches, Lombard Street, Fleet Street, Paternoster Row, Cheap- 
side, Newgate, Ludgate Hill to Old Bailey and Watling Street, all 
flaming. The molten lead from the roof of the great Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s is running down the streets, and the pavements glowing 
red hot so that neither man nor beast may move along them. Two- 
thirds of London’s historical buildings, some of them dating back to 
Saxon times, lie in ashes. The craftsmanship of centuries, the records 
of the ages, the greatest of England’s heritages are being destroyed. 
Much that was gone told of cruelty and oppression, but there was more 
of beauty and kindliness. How much can ever be restored? “ ’Tis 


a horrid, bloody malicious flame,’”’ writes Pepys, and in his heart he - 


is afraid of utter destruction as the night draws on. 

By Wednesday the 5th, the wind, which has been like a devouring 
flame, suddenly drops, and the seamen whom the King has ordered 
to blow up certain portions of the city are thus enabled to cut off the 
path of the fire. No sooner has the wind dropped than the work of 
stamping out the remaining portions ablaze becomes comparatively 
simple, and by nightfall thousands of weary workers are able to lie 
down and sleep. In the morning the terrible devastation is plainly 
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visible. Hundreds of streets are utterly destroyed and a great mass 
of people without roofs over their heads, although already they are 
crowding in from the outlying country to see what is left. The fire 
which began at Pudding Lane has ended at Pie Corner. Everyone is 
working with a will and marvels are being accomplished in a single 
day. Booths and stalls are erected, food is distributed to the poor, 
and great carts of débris are ceaselessly trundling away. Soon the 
streets will be clear and the work of reconstruction will be begun. 
Already Wren has a plan to rebuild this portion of the city; he 
will make it one of the cleanest and fairest in Europe. The streets will 
be broadened, the houses will be better built, the old Cathedral 
will be replaced by one of even greater beauty. Its massive dome will 
dominate the destruction of the past. 
IpA FOoutis. 


DEMOCRACY’S PROBLEMS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


ck Swiss system of government is so often cited as the model 
democracy that no excuse is necessary on the part of others for 
taking a close interest in the internal affairs of the Confederation. 
It is only thus that we can see how the Swiss do it and only thus does 
it become clear that their type of democracy is no easy task. It may be 
regarded as a delicate and complex adjustment between the Confedera- 
tion, the twenty-two cantons and the 3,000 communes, and like all 
complicated machinery it needs periodical overhauls to ensure smooth 
running. One such overhaul is now in progress. 

On September 11th last the Swiss people were called upon to vote on 
an “initiative’’ which was presented to them under the title of 
“Return to Direct Democracy.” The fact that such a question could 
be posed implies that at least a section of the Swiss people considers 
that there has been a move away from their ideal of democratic govern- 
ment. The initiative was carried by 281,961 votes to 272,359. The 
resulting narrow margin between yes and no did not, however, mean 
that the very large minority were opposed to direct democracy as a 
principle ; the disagreement was mainly due to the form and method 
of the appeal. The immediate cause that had inspired the promoters 
of the initiative was the avowed intention of the Federal Government 
to impose new direct taxation. As taxation is normally the function of 
the several Swiss cantons it had all the appearance of an encroachment 
upon their sovereign powers. Not the taxes but the method of imposing 
them was therefore at issue. The popular view seemed to be that a vote 
in favour of a return to direct democracy meant a censure upon attempts 
to impose new federal taxes by decree over the heads of the citizens 
and cantons. It was further regarded as an expression of popular dis- 
content with what was felt to be the growing exclusion of the people 
from the processes of federal legislation. On the positive side a good 
many seem to have cast their votes as a step towards promoting a type 
of federation which would prevent inroads upon the rights of the 
individual. The promoters of the initiative were able to remind them 
of a number of former initiatives that had been duly voted but on 
which no subsequent action had been taken. The opposition based its 
adverse vote on the fact that the needs of the revenue were urgent and 


imperative. 
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So complex an organisation as the Swiss democracy has to be gently 
steered ; it cannot be driven, and mere logic will not solve its problems. 
The true purpose of the Confederation in the eyes of most Swiss people 
is to effect unity by reconciling their diversity, not by crude centralisa- 
tion. In the delicate balance between this type of particularism and a 
centralised bureaucracy there is always a tendency on the part of the 
latter to tip the scales in its own direction. The people on the other 
hand, conscious of the racial, religious and linguistic differences within 
cantons, between cantons and between groups of cantons, are aware of 
the danger of creating minorities governed by majorities. The brakes 
on legislation that might tend in this direction are the initiative, the 
referendum, and, to a less degree, the Swiss Parliament. 

Misgivings and anxieties had been evident in Swiss political life for 
some time past. What brought them to the surface was the above- 
mentioned motion of the Federal Council on July 22nd to extend certain 
war-time financial emergency powers for a further period of five years. 
These powers are due to expire at the end of 1949 and it was sought 
to renew them by a resolution which would not be subject to a referen- 
dum, on the understanding that this would be without prejudice to a 
more far-reaching amendment of the financial articles of the Swiss 
constitution, which is generally agreed to be overdue. The powers are 
based on “‘ a state of emergency ” and on this the two chambers of the 
Swiss Parliament became hopelessly divided. Here again the jealousy 
of the cantons for their sovereign rights was once more made manifest. 
There was a marked reaction against any further centralisation. The 
cantons, or at least some of them, seemed to fear that they might 
become the mere executive of a central authority. Yet another aspect 
of centralisation was disturbing the mind of the ordinary citizen. 
Centralisation, he had noticed, did nof merely strengthen the federal 
power ; it strengthened also self-interested economic groups and led to 
direct relationships between them and the federal bureaucracy over 
the heads of the cantonal authorities, these groups in turn exercising 
pressure in favour of centralisation as being the most favourable for 
their interests. He could not be unmindful of the experience of Ger- 
many, where over-centralisation had first destroyed the civic spirit and 
then individual liberty, to end in the totalitarian State—not that there 
was any danger of this arising in Switzerland, but only that the parallel 
suggested unpleasant possibilities. 

The romantic notion that the Swiss Confederation is founded on an 
oath taken by the men of the Four Forest Cantons is a symbol only. 
The Confederation is really founded on the cantons as states in alliance 
for securing and maintaining their independence and their liberties. 
It is a constitutional federation and does not imply unification. It is 
true that this interpretation is not accepted by all Swiss constitutional 
authorities, some of whom evidently see the country as a single State 
decentralised to a very high degree. As opposed to this it is noticeable 
that the French-speaking cantons tend more and more to insist on their 
political sovereignty and upon the exclusive right of each canton to tax 
its own population on the basis of laws and regulations properly voted. 
On the other hand it has been said that one of the disadvantages of the 
cantonal system is that it has prevented, or at least retarded, important 
social reforms which, because of their magnitude, could not be under- 
taken on a small local scale. This applies to social reforms and to the 
larger financial measures. 


Federal power lies in the hands of the seven Federal Councillors. It 
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1s necessary to bear in mind that the Swiss Federal Council is not a 
cabinet and that its members are not ministers. Unlike the ministries 
of a cabinet the number of federal departments cannot be increased at 
will or to meet the needs of the hour. The Federal Council cannot be 
defeated as a ministry by an adverse vote in Parliament, nor can it 

go to the country ”’ for a general election on some particular issue. 
There is no “‘ Fihrer,” since the Council elects its president anew every 
year and he becomes for that year the titular president of the Con- 
federation. As there are natural limits to the ability of the cantons to 
deal with certain matters of common interest—foreign affairs, the higher 
courts of justice, national defence, customs, the wider aspects of 
economic affairs, posts and railways—these are placed directly under 
the Confederation. For each there is a federal department placed in 
charge of a Federal Councillor, and each councillor has a deputy who 
is, of course, also head of some other department. In addition there are 
delegations, one for foreign affairs and one for financial and economic 
affairs, each consisting of three councillors. The councillors can express 
a wish to change to another office, but this is unusual. The need for 
stability, unity and continuity within it and within the departments 
renders change undesirable and only to be undertaken when the highest 
interests of the State are involved. 

The powers of the Federal Council are fairly clearly defined, both by 
the letter of the constitution and the spirit of experience and tradition. 
Provision is mace in the constitution for meeting an extraordinary 
situation, such as the outbreak of war, and there can be no doubt that 
Switzerland would never have come so successfully through the war 
years had the Federal Council not been thus fortified. Most of the 
decrees and measures then instituted have been rescinded, but a legacy 
of financial problems was left behind. These are still far from solution. 
They are of a purely federal character and could not be dealt with 
under any form of devolution, and the Federal Council has taken the 
view that as long as this is the case the special powers granted for war- 
time purposes should not be relinquished. The alternative might 
easily be a crisis in economic affairs as well as a crisis of régime. 

Any central body burdened with the tasks described above would 
almost naturally tend to conservatism, and the Swiss Federal Council 
can hardly be considered an exception. Although the Social Democrats 
have long been one of the powerful elements of the State—at least, as 
far as numbers are concerned—they were for a long time without 
representation on the Council. To remedy this they promoted in May 
1942 an initiative for the “ reform of the Federal Council,” but it was 
defeated by nearly two to one. The Socialist claim for two seats on the 
Council, based on their numerical strength, has never been accepted, 
but in 1943, when a vacancy occurred, they were at last accorded one 
seat, and the Socialist mayor of Ziirich, Herr Ernest Nobs, was elected. 
With their demand went a campaign to increase the membership of 
the Council from seven to nine. To this there has always been strong 
opposition, but lately the grounds for objection have shifted. The 
Council itself is divided on the subject, and one of its members has 
prepared a memorandum setting forth the arguments for and against 
an increase, together with suggestions for a different assignment of its 
tasks. 

It is common ground that the Federal Councillors are greatly over- 
worked, and also that if the work were reorganised this would probably 
afford some relief, The Swiss people like to feel that in principle they 
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can have access to the head of a Department of State, and they avail 
themselves of the privilege to such an extent that the individual 
councillor has often to delve into masses of detail that would normally 
be tackled by subordinates. It is all in keeping with the broad view 
taken of the people’s rights in a direct democracy. If two extra coun- 
cillorships were created might this not afford the necessary relief ? 
Apparently the answer is in the negative, on the ground that the 
more councillors, the more citizens are likely to claim the right and 
practice of personal touch. Another argument advanced in favour of an 
increase is that at least two new departments are called for. Switzerland 
has lately adopted a centralised Old Age and Insurance scheme and 
it is thought that social welfare should be made into a separate depart- 
ment. And it seems strange to many that a country that is mainly 
agricultural should have no separate department for agriculture but 
should group it with industry and commerce under the single head of 
the Department for Economic Affairs. Further reasons are that an 
increase might afford better representation of the French and Italian 
Swiss and a wider range of party opinion. 

Against this is the fear that a larger Federal Council might mean 
further inroads on the sovereignty of the cantons, and that new offices . 
would mean an expansion of the bureaucracy at a moment when both 
the Federal Council and the Finance Commissions of Parliament are 
pledged to reduce departmental expenditure. When a motion to increase 
the number of Federal Councillors came before the Swiss Parliament on 
September 21st of this year it was defeated by 69 votes to 59, mainly 
on the ground that whatever might be the merits of the question the 
moment was inopportune. 

These are some of the considerations that have prompted a large 
section of Swiss public opinion to conclude that there is real need for a 
thorough revision of the Federal constitution. It is at present being 
done piecemeal as occasion demands, and this method is likely to 
continue for the present because urgent financial reforms cannot wait. 
At the same time any temporary solution will of necessity have to be 
spread over a term of years because time and care will be needed for 
devising a new system that will enable an effective democratic fresh 
start to be made. But the course of events so far clearly indicates that 
whatever may be the extent of the revision it will not be allowed to 
modify the fundamental liberties or their constitutional guarantees. 

Geneva. H. G. DANIELS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


QUICKSANDS 


T was announced from Berlin on September 28th last that the 
[sus American and French Commandants, on the instructions 

of their High Commissioners, had decided to discontinue the four- 
Power conversations about the normalisation of life in the capital. 
The reason given was that such conversations had become “ futile ” 
as the result of the Russian authorities’ failure to ensure that the 
agreement which brought this summer’s railway strike to an end was 
observed. The western Commandants informed General Kotikov that 
they were not prepared to continue the talks about normalisation “‘ so 
long as they have no assurance that obligations entered into freely by 
the Soviet authorities will be respected.” Now the interesting thing 
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is that there was no evidence of any resentment on the part of the 
Russian authorities against the virtual accusation of dishonourable 
conduct. No Russian diplomat, it seems, takes offence when he is 
called, in effect, a liar, because he sees no offence in it. Why should 
he not lie, if it suits his purpose ? The only thing that would disturb 
him would be a failure to achieve that purpose. We have had too 
much experience of modern Russian practice to be under any mis- 
conception about the Kremlin’s attitude to the abstract truth; a 
prominent example of it being the attachment of the word ‘ demo- 
cratic,’ illustrated for the nth time in the case of the government set 
up in eastern Germany, to its tyrannies. It is part, apparently, of the 
materialist philosophy that not only God but all decent principle 
should be rejected, and that the accident of a particular diplomatic 
statement being true or false is of no matter. The truth, in short, is 
not regarded by the men and henchmen of the Kremlin as a necessary 
factor in affairs. If the truth serves the prevailing purpose, there is 
no objection to its use ; if not, then a lie should take its place. There 
is no moral element in the matter, according to the communist way 
of life. The only practical consideration is expediency. The instances 
of that technique afforded during the past four years, typified in the 
fantastic assertions of the recent Russian note to the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment denouncing the Soviet-Jugoslavy treaty of friendship and 
collaboration signed in 1945, are too many and too well known to need 
mention. 

The result is that the general field of diplomatic contact with the 
U.S.S.R. is a sort of quicksand. If we try to walk over it the ground 
gives way beneath our feet. There is no solid basis for any degree 
of understanding with the Soviet Union. In the matter, for instance, 
of the atomic bomb, it may be the case that American scientists have 
convinced themselves that Russia does possess it ; but no statement 
from Moscow is of any value as evidence. When the Kremlin announces 
that Russia has possessed the bomb for some few years, that there is 
no need for alarm abroad about her possible use of it, that Russia’s 
only concern is for an international agreement outlawing its use and 
destroying all present supplies everywhere, the only interesting fact 
resulting from that announcement is that the Kremlin is making 
another propagandist attempt to confirm its dupes in their belief that 
Russia is all that she should be. To all except such dupes it is well 
known beyond the possibility of doubt that Russia would have no 
intention of honouring such an agreement if it suited her purpose not 
to honour it, and if she could thereby steal a march ; and in any case 
it is impossible even to examine the proposal so long as Russia sticks 
to her refusal to allow international inspection of what is taking place 
in her domains. Where there is no truth, no respect for the truth, no 
pretension that the truth is of any practical concern, there obviously 
is no possibility of profitable diplomatic contact. You cannot build 
on quicksands. 

It happens to be the case that throughout modern diplomatic history 
the truth has never been firmly embedded in the practice ; indeed the 
relegation of the truth to a position of minor importance in the 
diplomatic technique has in large measure accounted for the horrible 
content of that history. But at any rate the truth used to be normally 
recognised as an ideal, lip-service was paid to it, and a limit was set 
beyond which its violation was seldom pushed. It is something new 
in modern history that we have to face a situation in which one of 
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the Great Powers ideologically and in principle outlaws the truth and 
thus destroys the ground for even an attempt at an understanding. 
The bolshevics will pass, and times will change ; but in the meantime 
such is the situation we must face. : 

This elementary question of the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but, goes to the root of things. A challenge in this sense was given 
the other day on the floor of the House of Commons in Westminster 
itself. No suggestion is here made that there is an analogy, or a full 
analogy, between London and Moscow in this matter, or that the 
personal honesty of any member of the Government is in question. 
Far from it. But on the different level the like principle of the political 
conventions demands attention. On September 27th last Sir Stafford 
Cripps declared in the House of Commons (Times report, September 
28th) that “‘ when in July he stated in the House that the Government 
had not the slightest intention of devaluing the pound, that was a 
completely accurate and deliberate statement, made after consultation 
with and in full agreement with his colleagues. I might perhaps add 
the rather obvious comment (he continued) that even if we had then 
had some future intention of altering the exchange rate, and in fact 
we had not, no responsible Minister could have done otherwise than | 
deny such intention. To admit it would have been to have invited 
the speculators and profiteers to destroy our reserves.” During the 
subsequent debate there was recurrent reference to the Government’s 
“deception,” but no suggestion that anyone disagreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s precept that deception was justified if 
political expediency demanded it. Mr. Churchill congratulated the 
Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary “on the high art which they 
had displayed in the necessary process of deception.”’ 

The principle involved is of some interest. While it is undoubtedly 
the case in good morality that all things cannot be revealed at all 
times, and that secrets, properly conceived, such as those of the 
budget, must be held till the proper and generally agreed time for 
disclosure, it is a quite different case when a member of the Government 
in a special and specific matter goes to the length, not merely of 
withholding information (which can be justified) but of making a 
positive statement which is the opposite of the truth and is intended to 
mislead. The Government spokesman, not once but “ nine times ”’ 
(according to the painstaking calculation of one member), stated that 
the Government had no intention of devaluing the pound; and then 
the Government did devalue the pound. This is not a question of 
changed intention, imposed by an honestly unforeseen change in the 
situation ; for the Chancellor went out of his way to defend the 
principle of deception (as distinct from the withholding of information), 
observing that “no responsible Minister could have done otherwise.” 
His argument, quite crudely, was that unless he had deliberately misled 
them, the “speculators”? might have ‘‘ destroyed”? our reserves. 
One must assume that he honestly believed the danger to be so great ; 
but his purpose could have legitimately been achieved by not making 
any statement at all. By making a statement which was the opposite 
of the truth and was intended to mislead he, or his department, did 
something that was morally indefensible. It produced two bad results 
(for causes do produce results alike in kind). In the first place it 
induced honest merchants to make contracts on the assumption that 
his statement was true: and involved them in losses when it proved 
to be untrue. In the second place it discredited in advance any 
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ae statement he might make on the same, or indeed, on any other, 
subject. . 

He went on to state, for example, in the same speech, that “‘ this 
(the devaluation of the pound) was not a step that could be repeated.” 
Who is now, on the exclusive evidence of that statement, to believe 
that the Government will not in fact repeat the step? ‘Oh what a 
tangled web we weave. .. .” In Moscow the only interest that was 
excited over this particular matter was no doubt some mild surprise 
that such a fuss could be made over a simple lie—if one may be per- 
mitted to use the word “lie” instead of the parliamentary word 
“ deception,” which means the same thing ? 

Part of the difficulty arises from this modern craze for planning. 
International exchanges normally find their level by the play of supply 
and demand. If everybody wants dollars and nobody wants sterling, 
sterling goes down in its dollar exchange value, if it be left free 
of control. But nowadays everything is controlled and subject to 
political planning. The pound was pegged artificially above its intrinsic 
value by the said planning. Facts hit back, and the planners had to 
conform by devaluing the pound: but they devalued it at a level 
decided not by the facts but by their own continuing plans. The 
facts will hit back again. The artificially stolen march will spend 
itself, and we shall be where the facts of international commerce 
inexorably decide that we shall be. Freedom, the giving of abstract 
facts and the abstract truth their head, is not only an intrinsically 
valuable thing (which the planner-mentality cannot apparently yet 
appreciate), but in the long run saves a lot of time and unnecessary 
confusion. In the political field, domestic as well as international, 
the violation habitually done to the majesty of the abstract truth is 
largely responsible for our misfortunes. Russia merely carries the evil 
to its extreme practice. We are all involved in it in the greater or the 
lesser degree. 

It cannot be denied that freedom has its attendant evils; but they 
are the product not of the freedom itself but of its abuse. The 
corrective is the sterling quality—perhaps the word “ sterling ”’ is no 
longer permissible in that sense, so shall we say simply the good 
quality ?>—of the human heart. It is the function of charity to obviate 
the evils of a free system. The imposition of political directives and 
plans, in their turn devoid of the motive of charity, and deriving 
from the exclusively material calculations of the human brain, merely 
make a bad situation worse. But in this, as in all fields of human 
activity, the facts, or the working of the natural law, will in the end 
have their way. It can be confidently assumed that, just as the 
present wave of bolshevism, atheism, materialism, political planning 
and the whole gamut of reducing all men to the same low level, is the 
natural result of the former shortcomings and evils of a tory-capitalist 
world, so the present shortcomings and evils will naturally and sooner 
or later produce their own corrective result. In other words the 
bolshevism will pass. What the precise alternative will be can be 
guessed with some confidence if the eternal principle of things be kept 
in mind. Human freedom and dignity, kept on the lines by human 
charity, is the only solution of our problems, both domestic and 
foreign. The good and right motive may be lacking ; indeed it has 
been woefully lacking in our affairs. But it is the only hope. The 
attempt to correct one state of affairs, vitiated by the lack of charity, 
bv the planned imposition of another state of affairs, in its turn devoid 
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of the right motive, is a form of folly of which the outcome is terribly 
manifest in the surrounding scene. 


DEVALUATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL PROSPECT 


Though gloom be fashionable, it is not the end of the story. There 
are factors at work which, as always, justify the optimist. It is an 
odd thing that the optimist is normally disapproved of by the high- 
brows on the ground that he is impervious to the facts, the hard, cold 
facts, whereas in truth it is the pessimist, whether his brow be high 
or low, who is impervious to the only facts that matter. By a fair 
dispensation of the needs and penalties the pessimist gets the worst, 
and the optimist the best, of what is going ; and the optimist is proved 
objectively as well as subjectively right in the end. 

In the present instance, we are passing through an uncomfortable 
phase of the international trade war ; that is to say, that what ought 
to be a means of mutual comfort and service is vitiated by human folly 
into a means of mutual discomfort and disservice. In the matter of 
international trade, outside the concentration camps of the countries 
held down by the bolshevics, the main problem takes form in an 
apparent cleavage of interest between the dollar countries on the one 
side and the sterling countries on the other. The dollar countries are 
prosperous, the sterling countries struggle against encroaching distress 
and impoverishment. In part the discrepancies are due to the fortunes 
of war, of those physical wars that have blighted human welfare during 
the first half of the century ; but only in part. It happens that there 
is also a cleavage of what may be called moral principle (which may, 
however, with some reason be argued to be a secondary or indirect 
result of the said wars) which resolves itself into the profession and 
practice of individual freedom, dignity, enterprise and responsibility 
on the one side and political overlordship and planning on the other; 
an incidental motive of the latter being that of the class-war. Now 
the domains of “ planned economy ”’ have sunk deep into adversity, 
have illogically sought the help of the free peoples across the ocean, 
and in addition—this is the sting in the piece—have resorted, under 
British leadership, to the stratagem of stealing a march, or of clutching 
at a shadow, by the expedient of devaluing currency in the exchange 
market: an artificial and therefore a dangerous stratagem, a form 
indeed of self-deception poised as a policy. 

For the reality of the situation—the hard, cold fact—is the intrinsic 
international value of currencies as established, and as only established, 
by the state of international trade and the balances. You may put 
a label on the pound sterling, for example, declaring it to be what for 
tactical purposes you wish it to be, but the label does not alter the 
facts on which it is pinned. The artificiality and danger of the expedient 
are promptly manifested in immediate disturbances and jockeyings in 
all the countries concerned, from France to Argentina, and in a 
competitive process of devaluation among the countries who are 
battling for dollars. Soon or late, and invariably soon, we are all 
back at the point where we started, for the simple natural truth is 
that you cannot bamboozle yourself and get away with it. When you 
try to interfere with natural levels, the levels react in one way or 
another. The pessimist is right when he talks about the hard, cold 
facts. It is the facts that are strong and shall prevail. Where the 
pessimist goes wrong is in his assumption that the facts, though they 
be hard, are necessarily cold. It is the essential quality of nature that 
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its end is good, not bad; that the good prevails and the bad passes. 
In this matter of international trade, the process is illustrated through- 
out our experience. The malaise at present is concentrated in the 
sterling countries. The centre of those countries, once the centre of 
the world, is London. London is dominated, and shackled, by socialist 
planning, which binds the free and thwarts the enterprise that were 
once the basis (despite the incidental evils) of British prosperity in 
the economic field. 

But behold the two sides to the medal. There are always two sides, 
and the good side contrives in our experience—a consistent experience 
—to come out on top. Prosperity tends to be dangerous, adversity 
tends to be salutary. ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Moreover, 
causes invariably produce the relevant results. In the days of prosperity 
—radiating over the world, as it did, from London—we had our 
periodic catastrophes resulting from the prosperity itself. To-day, in 
our experience of adversity, we find ourselves safeguarded from some 
of the worst misfortunes, the safeguards emanating from the very 
adversity itself. Consider, for instance, this matter of “ inflation,” 
which at this time is a subject of general international concern, whether 
intelligently conceived or not, though the degree of its incidence varies 
in different countries. As the financial and industrial aspect at the 
moment dominates every other aspect of international relations (being 
more pressing and more practical than the distant spectre of atomic 
bombing), it is well to be clear in one’s mind about what we mean by 
the word inflation. The word tends to be loosely used. 

Literally and rightly it means the blowing up of a bubble by air. 
_ The industrial process of wages and costs chasing each other, though 
it may fairly be called a spiral, cannot fairly be called an inflation. 
Wages go up, and therefore costs go up, because the manufacturer 
cannot produce his goods as cheaply as before, and therefore “ real ”’ 
wages remain as they were before, the new paper wages not being 
able to buy more goods than the former wages. Wages go up again 
through the instrumentality of strikes or their equivalent and costs 
are thereby pushed up again, and so on. That is not an inflation. It 
is a bulge on the surface of economic life. The distinction is important. 
The South Sea “ Bubble,’’ for instance, was fairly so called. The 
main crises of the present century (1920 and 1929) were in large 
measure true inflations. Prosperity induced an easy, incautious and 
unsubstantial expectation of endlessly expanding prosperity. It 
became a bubble inflated by an idle wind of expectation. In 1929, for 
instance, there was outstanding something like £6,000 million of such 
wind, that is, of bogus money invested in the London Stock Exchange: 
money borrowed from the banks for the purpose of investment on the 
expectation of capital gains—gains which were in essence equally 
bogus because unsubstantiated by real prosperity. The like bubbles 
were inflated on other stock exchanges throughout the world. In those 
days the bubbles were pricked and duly deflated by the operation of 
the rediscount rate of the Bank of England, which thereby ruled the 
financial situation throughout the world. To-day the bank rate 1s 
robbed of that function by being nationalised, but its function has 
become unnecessary, so far as our own country is concerned, because 
bogus investment is forbidden by law. Only real money to-day can 
be invested. True inflation is therefore made impossible. 

Moreover, as the result of our adversity, even real money in vast 
quantity lies uninvested in the banks, accumulating on deposit, because 
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there is a state, not of over-confidence, but of under-confidence. The 
socialists, who are in power, are carrying on a vendetta against what 
we call the capitalist, and progressively robbing him. The Government 
first confiscates about a quarter, now raised to nearly a third, of 
industrial profits, then takes nearly half of the profits that are distri- 
buted as dividends. The investor, far from inflating a balloon, is 
refraining even from solid investment. We call it a crisis of confidence, 
a crise de confiance as the French call it. But thereby the technical 
position happens to be safeguarded: the apparently good result, this, 
of bad socialist practice—though it is neither illogical nor opposed to 
the natural law of cause and effect. It may sound paradoxical to 
argue that adversity is ‘‘ sweet ’’ because it discourages over-confidence 
and its attendant dangers. But it is the simple truth. This is an 
example of the way the optimist is proved right in his calculation, and 
the pessimist wrong. The socialist spread of adversity, the natural 
result of preceding tory injustice, in its turn will produce, by the 
inexorable working of the natural law, its own penalty. It will be 
swept aside, or so modified as to amount to the same thing, and a 
healthy substratum will be left for the renewed process of prosperity 
—a prosperity which, we may hope, will avoid its former pitfalls. 
The transient scene, therefore,may be taken in its due setting, and 
not transformed by pessimist jaundice into something that it is not. 

The Washington Conference of 1949, one of the products of our 
adversity, differs moreover from the inter-war economic and financial 
conferences—for instance the Genoa Conference of 1922—by the fact 
that there was in it an element of mutual help such as the political 
world has not seen before. Sir Stafford Cripps’s optimism in that sense 
was as justified as his own contribution to the causative adversity is un- 
doubted. He was clearly right in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner 
on October 4th last when he said: “ The climate of international 
economic opinion is more realistic and more helpful than ever before.” 

On a short view it is difficult to see the tendency of these human 
vagaries. To-day there is widespread confusion and nervousness. It 
is forgotten that there have been comparable mental conditions and 
outlooks in the past. We tend to forget what was bad and we retain 
what was good; but at the moment of experience it is the bad that 
predominates. The prevailing attack of nerves is a bad one. There 
are those who go so far as to diagnose on a comparison of present 
events with biblical prophecy that the end of the world is at hand, 
chief among the criteria being the return of the Jews to Palestine. 
Yet a balanced view of history in no wise justifies such seismoscopic 
calculations. We forget how bad things were. We exaggerate how 
bad things are. The world has a way of wagging. Communism 
advances, but in its advance incorporates bodies foreign to itself, the 
seeds of its own ultimate undoing. Even Tito, who is a communist, 
has split the communist camp. When the communist planners deal 
with human beings in their millions they find unexpected snags. 
Human beings are too infinitely diverse to be moulded in any mate- 
rialist pattern, no matter what pressure be applied. They are moreover 
wayward, inconsequent and unpredictably individual. For God made 
them as individuals; and though the bolshevic planners deny and 
defy God, they cannot affect His work nor deflect His purpose. Those 
British Christians who flirt with communism in ignorance of the 
communist purpose and in an honestly mistaken impulse will inevitably 
discover their mistake and correct their ignorance; and in the end 
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will powerfully help to undo, instead of helping on, the evil. The 
economic and financial upheavals, driven to excess by the rebound 
from the foregoing injustices and wrongness (against which human 
nature invariably reacts), will, in their turn and in common with the 
exchange value of currencies, find their level; and each time the 
adjustments are made, as history regularly teaches and illustrates, 
we find that an advance has been made, small as it may be, towards 
a better order and a more enlightened human kind. Such is the simple 
faith of the optimist, abundantly helped and substantiated by experience. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
October 10th, 1949. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS.* 


Miss Wiskemann’s detailed analysis of the relations between Hitler and 
Mussolini is the most satisfactory English book on the diplomacy of the 
Second World War since Mr. Wheeler-Bennet’s Munich. Both works 
exhibit complete mastery of the published material and both are enriched 
by the unpublished testimony of eye-witnesses. Neither author shrinks 
from the duty of pronouncing judgment on men, policies and events. 
Czechs and Germans, published in 1938, established Miss Wiskemann as 
one of our leading authorities on international affairs, and her latest volume 
is even more remarkable. The story of two megalomaniac dictators, crazed 
with ambition and dragging Europe down in ruins over their guilty heads, 
does not make agreeable reading, but it is finely told and is as full of political 
lessons as of factual information. The main conclusion is that in dealing 
with such adventurers it is no use wearing kid gloves. ‘‘ With gentlemen,” 
observed Bismark, “I am a gentleman; with corsairs je suis corsaire et 
demi.” Neither Neville Chamberlain nor Lord Halifax understood the 
corsair mentality which interpreted the policy of appeasement as weakness. 

The vivid picture of the Fiihrer—a chronic paranoic—contains no surprises. 
“There is no doubt that Hitler’s mental condition in the summer of 1939 
was one of what in simple language is termed madness. But with his 
madness went a crystal-clear lucidity over military detail and other practical 
facts, and an unshakeable determination to strive after the realisation of 
his and a bastardised Nietzsche’s dreams.’’ The Duce, on the other hand, 
emerges in a less familiar light as a sawdust Cesar, a thoroughly contemptible 
creature—vain, irresolute, vacillating, easily dismayed, jealous of Hitler’s 
successes, detesting the patronising air of his German overlords yet unable 
to free himself from their stifling embrace ; for if they could not give him 
the mastery of the Mediterranean nobody could. Merciless to Mussolini, 
Miss Wiskemann is lenient—some readers may say indulgent—towards the 
Italians. Since she knows the country well and has written an excellent 
little book on it, her judgment carries weight. Italy, she says, disliked the 
heavy-handed Germans and detested the idea of participation in the war. 
Making constant use of Ciano’s diary she reveals the young Foreign Minister 
as smarting under German tutelage and as vainly striving to preserve 
neutrality. Mussolini often despaired of the Italians, Ciano tells us— 
undoubtedly they had less than no joy in struggle and destruction for their 
own sake, the German raison d@’étre. ‘‘ No one embraces an ideal more whole- 
heartedly than the Italian, but once disillusioned he is easily demoralised, 
In the Second World War few Italians found any inspiration until it came 
to resisting the Germans in Italy itself. The Second Italian army was 
demoralised from the start.... The Italians as a people were either not 
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serious about the Axis crusade or were utterly opposed to it. Everywhere, 
in Jugoslavia, in Greece or in France, they had to contend with stronger 
initial prejudices against them. Besides this they were poorer, worse 
equipped and grubby, making less impression, their rations were scarcely 
half those of the Germans and they had less to give away. Slowly, never- 
theless, it came to be realised that they were humane, that they were 
naturally kind, and above all that they detested the systematic cruelty of 
the Germans as much as did its Serb and French victims. If Italian soldiers 
heard cries for water from Jews packed suffocatingly into cattle-trucks on 
their last journey to the East, it was difficult to prevent them going to the 
sufferers’ help. No wonder the Germans and the Duce in his Germanophile 
moods despaired of them. Were they not the children of that traditional 
morality which Nietzsche had condemned, the morality of the weak ? ” 

In view of such differences of temperament and tradition it is not sur- 
prising that the machinery of the alliance began to creak as soon as the 
military tide turned. ‘‘ Beneath the surface of Hitler’s faith in the fraternity 
of supermen and the fascination of his success for Mussolini, Italo-German 
discord was chronic.’’ Ribbentrop, as usual, emerges as a mannerless clown. 
The slender tie snapped on the day that the Duce was repudiated by a 
majority of his own Fascist Grand Council, and the majority of his country- 
men, rejoicing at his downfall, changed sides and helped to drive the Germans 
out. The whole of this fascinating volume may be described as a confirmation 
of Mr. Churchill’s declaration that one man alone brought Italy into the 
war. His rapid decline in prestige and health, followed by an ignominious 
death at the hands of his own countrymen, was at any rate a partial 
punishment for that monstrous crime. That he could not save his son-in- 
law from Hitler’s avenging wrath was another token that the Fascist 
colossus was an extinct volcano. 

GENG: 


RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY .* 


I have frequently been asked by youths and others how best they could 
begin the study of Ruskin’s works. It is a reasonable question, for those 
works are enshrined—I dare not say entombed—in thirty-nine great volumes. 
But I have no difficulty in answering it and advising them to begin with 
Preterita. It is a book of the utmost interest, not only by reason of the 
beauty and simplicity of its prose but because of the character of the story 
he has to tell. It is a vast treasure house and its contents defy classification. 
Here is a passage of noble prose in which he records the influence which the 
first sight of the Alps had upon him at Schaffhausen, when a boy of fourteen : 

“It is not possible to imagine, in any time of the world, a more blessed 
entrance into life, for a child of such temperament as mine . . . for me the 
Alps and their people were alike beautiful in their snow, and their humanity, 
and I wanted, neither for them or myself, sight of any thrones in Heaven 
but the rocks, or of any spirits in Heaven but the clouds. Thus in perfect 
health of life and fire of heart, not wanting to be anything but the boy I 
was, not wanting to have anything more than I had; knowing of sorrow 
only just so much as to make life serious to me, not enough to slacken in 
the least its sinews ; and with so much of science mixed with feeling as to 
make the sight of the Alps not only the revelation of the beauty of the earth 
but the opening of the first page of its volume, I went down that evening 
from the garden terrace of Schaffhausen with my destiny fixed in all of it 
that was to be sacred and useful. To that terrace, and the shore of the 
lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return to this day, in every impulse 
that is yet nobly alive in them, and every thought that has in it help or 
peace. 

_ Preterita must surely be regarded as one of the greatest autobiographies 
in the language. He deals with every aspect of his life, describing faithfully 
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all its main influences. There is a fascinating account of his home life as 
a child, and whilst still a little boy of his Carriage journeys with his parents 
which his father took annually to wait upon his country customers. We 
have a humorous and tolerant account of Oxford life more than a century 
ago. We follow him in travels to many cities and they become real to us. 
We are moved by his description of the great paintings of the world and by 
his judgments on Scott and other great writers. But we always feel that 
Ruskin is no longer writing in a controversial mood. For the most part 
he is gentle, humorous, tolerant and wise. The book may well be to many 
a permanent inspiration. The introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark is of 
great interest though I think he is unjust to Ruskin in his references to his 
unhappy marriage. The publisher has produced the book attractively, but 
the absence of pictures and an adequate index is regrettable, though perhaps 
unavoidable. ) 
J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE 
(President of the Ruskin Society). 


ILLUSORY PEACE. 


There are few things more vexatious for a reviewer than a book which 
he has to praise while strongly disapproving of it. Mr. F. A. Voigt’s new 
huge volume* falls into that category ; for it is not a book, but rather the 
material for three or four books somewhat artificially brought under a 
common heading. It is written under the influence of violent, if honour- 
able, feelings and therefore in parts unbalanced, and its conclusions, while 
- not illogical, seem to go somewhat at a tangent from the huge evidence 
accumulated before reaching them. Yet, with all that, the author—whose 
Unto Cesar created a stir before the war—is one of the few whose outlook 
and judgment on world politics remained unaffected by any established 
school of thought, whose opinions are extremely worth while and were 
proved so by events, and, above all, one who puts his heart into them. 

He has a rather rich choice of Peaces: a Pax Britannica (which he 
ultimately sees merged with a Pax Americana in an Atlantic System 
establishing a new, world-wide balance of power), a Pax Europza, German- 
ica, Muscovita, Sinensis. But he tries to get away from “ ideologies ”’ and 
to show the world crisis as the consequence of individual blundering, of the 
decay of statecraft. This leads him to interesting thumbnail portraits of 
Bismarck, Pilsudski and Churchill, whom, with words of praise, he yet 
holds responsible for a good deal of disaster, together with his great Ally 
—our having switched our support from General Mihailovich to Tito, our 
leaving Mikolajczyk to the tender mercies of Moscow, the belated, American- 
backed support of the Greek loyalists and the previous discouraging of their 
co-operation with the like-minded Jugoslav elements, and of King George II’s 

ore far-seeing suggestions. 
ee riteaple bee hich the author stands is the old balance of power 
policy, adapted to the new circumstances. While evidencing it by a very 
detailed, documented and gripping study on the spot, 1944 to 1947, of the 
Polish, Jugoslav and Greek scene, and an interesting analysis of German 
mentality and politics, the conclusion to which he leads the reader—that 
it was the loss, to Russia under “ God-Cesar ”’ regime, of the Eastern 
European countries which enforced our relying on U.S.A.—seems to require 
an equally systematic survey of the other and larger parts of the European 
scene. He is passionate in his plea for the smaller nations which, in order 
to maintain a balance of power, must be prevented by Britain from falling 
under the domination of a great one, and his material, concerning their 
range restricted as above, is huge, enormous, and in some cases verily 
sensational. He is fair and intelligent enough to accept some of our 
misfortunes in these countries as unavoidable ; yet, such as he presents the 
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Polish, Jugoslav, Albanian and Greek tragedies, he will expose himself to 
a weighty antagonism by authorities as well as by other observers. 

Condemning misguided information to which, in his conviction, the Western 
leaders fell, he produces a well-founded, searching survey of Germany. It 
is eminently worth while reading even for those who hold somewhat different 
opinions and might disagree with his conclusion “that the German idea 
become European and that the German order become an organic part of the 
European order,” and would rather have the Germans accept the European 
idea, bringing in as their dowry their own patriotism in its federal, extensible 
form. There are some minor mistakes ; thus when he confounds the Great 
Elector with his son, or misspells Count Schulenburg’s name; and it is 
sometimes difficult to accept his rather determinist outlook. But on the 
whole this is one of the most intriguing, stimulating, angry and angering 
books we have seen for years. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


The Management of British Foreign Policy before the First World War, 
by Dr. Gosses (Sijthoff, Leiden, 1948), reveals an astonishing mastery of the 
printed materials relating to the conduct of affairs, 1880-1914. “ The theme 
is not what happened but the machinery which shaped their policy. The 
Foreign Office and the Foreign Secretary were the most important factors, 
though public opinion and Parliament, the Crown, the Cabinet and the 
Prime Minister also influenced foreign policy.” The Foreign Office, we are 
informed, will be treated in a separate volume. Here is a penetrating study 
of the working of British institutions in the most important of all fields by a 
friendly but detached foreign scholar. Dr. Gosses’ book is addressed not to 
experts alone but to a wider public; for the first three chapters, which fill 
almost half the book, describe the general political, social and official back- 
ground of the England of their time. 

Looking at us from the middle distance he is struck, like most thoughtful 
Continental observers, by the blend of conservatism and liberalism, of 
tradition and experiment, which gives form and colour to our national life. 
Though we had advanced from middle-class supremacy to universal manhood 
suffrage,since Bagehot wrote his memorable study of the English constitution 
in the middle of the Victorian era, England continued to be run by the 
aristocracy and well-to-do bourgeoisie almost as completely in 1914 as at 
the time of the Second Reform Bill. Dr. Gosses is quite right to quote from 
the incomparable letters of Walter Page to President Wilson on the eve of 
the First World War. ‘‘ What strikes me most,” wrote the American 
Ambassador, “is the general conservatism and traditionalism.” Much the 
same picture was painted in the despatches and memoranda of the Anglophil 
Prince Lichnowsky. “Society ”’ still ruled almost supreme, and many of 
those who did not belong to it by birth were eager to enter its portals. 
England has always been the paradise of the amateur, and Lord Salisbury 
spoke for most of his countrymen when he warned them not to trust to 
experts. That such happy-go-lucky improvisation did not lead to disaster 
was due primarily to the political flair and “‘ horse sense ” of our statesmen 
but also to the steadying influence of our Civil Service. ; 

The second half of this instructive book deals with the relations of the 
Foreign Secretary to Parliament, the Crown, the Cabinet and the Premier, 
and emphasises his unique position as the spokesman of his country, standing 
above party differences and party cries. Nowhere, indeed, does the instinct 
of continuity, so deeply rooted in the British character, emerge so clearly as 
on these lofty uplands. The fascination of the task is such that more than 
one Foreign Secretary who afterwards rose to the Premiership, Salisbury 
and. Rosebery among them, preferred the second to the first place. The 
author reminds his readers that the picture of British public life in these 
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pages is that of the world before rgr4. Since the First World War power has 
passed from the classes to the masses, yet the Foreign Office has changed less 
than any other department. It is still controlled by amateurs—among them 
men like MacDonald, Henderson and Bevin—fully conscious of their 
immense responsibilities and ably seconded by their experienced Civil 
Service advisers. On the whole this level-headed Dutch scholar approves 
the system he describes, and indeed the whole work breathes respect for and 
confidence in the British people. Perhaps in days to come he may continue 
his survey into and beyond the Second Civil War. 
G. PG 


MR. GUNTHER YET AGAIN.* 


Mr. John Gunther’s latest compendium, perhaps the most timely work 
of factual interpretation in his formidable series, is, as ever, eminently 
readable, lucid, painstaking—yet another truly marvellous achievement of 
its kind. At a time when objective analysis and synthesis of trends and 
tendencies among the European nations now subjected to alien, totalitarian 
tyrannies are all but foredoomed to failure by the march of events, Mr. 
Gunther nevertheless contrives to maintain a just attitude of mind and 
an equitable manner of treatment. Here before us are the grim personalities 
of the Soviet political scene, men and women of the Marxist underworld ; 
figures, which, in the Edwardian decade, would have been deemed fit 
subject for the lighter fantasies and drama of that less sombre era. Here, 
too, are the leaders of the new Resistance. The range of Mr. Gunther’s 
343 pages embraces a notable series of pen portraits from Anna Pauker to 
Queen Fredericka “‘the Great’ of the Hellenes, Gomulka and Polish 
“ deviationists,” the late Themistocles Sophoulis, sage, “salty” and 
Clemenceau-like, and, in Italy, Sforza and De Gasperi. Then there are the 
unknown Berlin Communist who promised civil liberty after a hundred 
years of Communism, and, in Budapest, Rakosi, who, having spent fourteen 
uninterrupted years in jail during the Horthy Regency, learning six languages 
in the process, is, in the days of his newly won greatness, wholly insensitive 
to the Western ideal of habeas corpus. Mr. Gunther’s reporting of economics 
is also fine, especially in the Polish chapters. So, too, is the presentation 
of the potential conflict between Moscow-trained chiefs and those other 
Communist leaders who have consistently sustained the ideological struggle 
from their native soil. There are two minor incidental faults in the French 
postscript: first, Mr. Gunther gives too much of his mind to the more 
flamboyant elements in current French politics and consequently is unim- 
pressed by the gathering momentum of the Radical-Socialist revival ; 
secondly, the term ‘‘ Third Force’’ has a third meaning besides his own 
two definitions, namely, the renewal and advancing progress of a distinctive, 
clearly differentiated, organised Liberalism in Sweden, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Norway. But this lesser criticism does not in any way 
militate against the basic worth of a book which will fascinate statesman 
and sixth-former alike and is, to the present writer, a matter for enthusiastic 


wonder. 
Deryck ABEL. 


LORD CRAIGAVON.+ 


James Craig, the late Lord Craigavon, was a kindly man, warm-hearted 
and friendly, deliberate rather than clever, a rock of reliability but lacking 
in imagination about, particularly, the quick-witted Celts. The son of a rich 
Belfast brewer, he was educated in Scotland, and a typical Ulster Scot he 
remained all his life. After an uneventful career as a stockbroker and an 
officer in the Boer War, he drifted into Parliament, rising to a junior Minister 


* Behind Europe’s Curtain. By John Gunther. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
+ Craigavon: Ulsterman. By St. John Ervine. Allen & Unwin. 700 pp. 355. 
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in the Coalition Government after the Four Years’ War. But for his Ulster 
connection he might have ended up as a Conservative Minister of Education 
or Agriculture. As it was he could not but be involved in the Anglo-Irish 
tangle, however incomprehensible Irish grievances, demands and aspirations 
were to remain to him. It was he who ‘‘ made” Carson, who stood pat as 
“ King’s Man” [to use the supreme praise bestowed on him by Dr. Ervine], 
and who became Northern Ireland’s first Prime Minister. In so far as Ulster 
is and feels as part of the United Kingdom nobody could have acted better 
for it than James Craig : to say “‘ Not an inch ”’ in as quiet and as friendly a 
manner as at all possible was his achievement. 

Craigavon would have hated the idea of a biography, as Dr. St. John 
Ervine, the wonderful playwright, candidly admits. In his own eyes he had 
merely done his job—to remain part of the United Kingdom ; he had no 
other politics. But how he would have hated this monumental, not to say 
monstrous, book which now sails under his flag yet is, in truth, a bloated 
Ulster commentary on the wickedness of the rest of Ireland! Students of 
twentieth-century nationalism and group pathology will be grateful to author 
and publishers for having braved the narrow confines of the British law of 
libel. Here is indeed a lifetime’s collection of all possible terms of attack 
directed against De Valera and his friends. ‘‘ Uncouth pedant,” “can 
neither write not speak English with clarity or grace,” a mind so “ common- 
place and narrow”. . . few but a conscientious reviewer will wade through 
a pamphlet of 300,000 words thick with such statements born of grievances 
that must have been nursed for a generation or more. 

The author quotes some very interesting entries from Lady Craigavon’s 
diaries, all the more important since the great Ulster Premier himself kept 
nothing but the usual papers, as official as they are empty. A good example 
is the exchange of letters with Lord Londonderry where anybody who had 
the slightest acquaintance with both can hear the chuckle with which they 
both bowed before the other’s wise statesmanship, etc. Only Dr. Ervine 
takes them seriously ; but then he claims for himself ‘“‘ some skill in under- 
standing ”’ the difference between sincerity and perfunctory statements. He 
also claims that Craigavon recommended to Neville Chamberlain the re- 
occupation of the Irish ports, if not a march from Ulster southward. Alas, 
he produces no evidence for this. He is no historian. As a playwright he 
could have written a sketch of Craigavon the man. Instead he chose to write 
an Ulster commentary on the Irish. There is still room for a history of 
Craigavon’s premiership. 

F. W. Pick. 


% * * * * 


Miss Wedgwood’s Richelieu and the French Monarchy (Hodder & Stoughton, 
5s.) isa little masterpiece. For beginners it is the best available introduction 
to the study of the greatest French statesman of all time ; for more advanced 
students it is a delight to watch her skilfully threading her way through a 
maze of diplomacy and the intrigues of the Court of Louis XIII and building 
up a picture of the founder of absolute monarchy in France. One or two 
reviewers have suggested that the portrait is a little too flattering, but most 
readers are likely to find the summary of his policy and his achievement 
in the closing chapter entirely satisfying. How could he, or anyone else 
in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, foresee that by weakening 
the Empire in his struggle with the Hapsburgs he was preparing the way 
for an aggressive Prussia ? And can he be held responsible for the misuse 
of the power which he put into the hands of the King? That all systems 
of absolutism are inorganic and therefore sterile and fragile is more obvious 
to nineteenth- and twentieth-century Englishmen than it was to Continental 
observers at any period down to 1789. Unloving and unloved, Miss 
Wedgwood's Cardinal remains a formidable and ruthless realist towering 
above all his contemporaries, an almost impersonal embodiment of 
Machiavellian raison d’éat. The minor figures—the feeble King, his 
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exasperating mother, the worthless adventurer Cinq-Mars—are firmly 
drawn. The author paints on a broad canvas, and the chapters on the 
internal organisation of France and on French civilisation are a triumph 

of clarity and compression. If the main object of a small book on a great 
subject is to send the reader to larger works, these vivid pages are likely 
to pass this exacting utilitarian test. 


* * * * * 


The fourth volume of the series ‘‘ Primers for the Age of Plenty,” edited 
by Professor Lancelot Hogben, is an ambitious and provoking volume by 
Professor Henry Hamilton, entitled History of the Homeland (Allen & Unwin, 
18s.), which was written in the war years. The book is mainly concerned 
to summarise and interpret the historical background to current economic 
and social problems and conditions. The author’s aim is to “make us 
more alert to problems which human beings are facing for the first time at 
a tempo of change which is entirely novel.” The treatment is sectional, 
with separate contributions dealing with particular topics. For example 
there are chapters devoted to the Rise of Capitalism, Money, Commerce 
and Foreign Investment, the Specialist in British Society, the Labour 
Movement and the Place of Women in Society. There are articles on 
“ Our Needs,” including Food, Dress and Health. Under “‘ Our Institu- 
tions ”’ the author attempts to deal with the growth and characteristics of 
our system of government and with the Social Services, Education and 
Freedom of Thought and the Person. There is, of course, much overlapping, 
but no integration. A book of this nature really requires to be written 
by a series of experts in the major fields dealt with ; the scope is too vast 
for authoritative treatment by any one person. Upon some topics such as 
constitutional law and the rights of the individual Professor Hamilton is 
weak ; an inadequate knowledge combined with a summary and dogmatic 
treatment leads to distortion and to inaccurate conclusions. Moreover, he 
would appear on occasion to intrude political views into the narrative, as 
for example in the chapter on Communications, where he seems to favour 
nationalisation. It may well be that in a book which seeks to explain and 
interpret the present social, political and economic conditions in the light 
of the past there cannot be complete impartial objectivity. The numerous 
illustrations are an excellent feature of the volume. Hae, 

. de M. 


* * * * * 


Students of the seventeenth century will give a very warm welcome to 
the fourth and final volume of Professor W. C. Abbott’s monumental work, 
The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Harvard University Press, 
$7.50; Oxford University Press, 42s. net). The whole work contains the 
most complete collection of Cromwellian documents which have been, or 
are likely to be, published. Professor Abbott notes significantly that some 
of the documents printed in his work have probably disappeared already. 
In each volume the documents are woven together in an objective narrative, 
designed simply to place them in their proper context. Professor Abbott 
has no particular thesis to propound, and even in this volume refrains 
from any real appreciation of Cromwell’s character or place in history. He 
contents himself with showing how the Protector’s fame has changed with 
the prevailing temper and outlook of the age. There probably can never 
be a final evaluation. In this final volume he allows himself a few con- 
clusions which emerge from the documents of the period dealt with, namely 
1655-58. These years are concerned mainly with questions of administration 
and foreign affairs, and the volume contains a large number of despatches 
and reports from the agents of foreign Powers, which have not hitherto 
been collected together in one publication. From this material Professor 
Abbott draws the inevitable conclusion that Cromwell’s military dictatorship 
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‘was more distasteful to the men of his own time—even in his own party 
than even the Stuart ‘tyranny’ which it replaced,” and that his 
‘immediate methods and results were not so different from those of the 
dictatorships of our own time as we should like to think.” The Professor 
also points out that “as the evidence shows, the position and powers of 
the Council were much greater in the Protector’s later years, partly, no 
doubt, owing to the fact of his ill health and his failing powers.” He concludes 
that “‘ the Protectorate had begun to break down, especially on the side of 
finance, before Cromwell died.” This fourth volume, with its eleven hundred 
pages, concludes with a consolidated index for all volumes of this invaluable 
source-book. A. de M. 


* * * * * 


Democracy and the Quaker Method, by F. E., B. E., and R. S. W. Pollard 
(Bannisdale Press, 8s. 6d.), is addressed not only to Friends, who know a 
good deal about the subject already, but to thoughtful citizens of all parties 
and all schools of thought. Here, declare the authors, is a way of getting 
things done, big as well as small, without voting, without heat and without 
undue delay. No one is more of an individualist in a spiritual sense than the 
Quaker who is bound by no formalities and trusts to the guidance of the 
Inner Light. Yet no one has a more penetrating community sense, a deeper 
conviction that more wisdom is to be found in a group of earnest seekers 
after justice and righteousness than in any of the individuals who compose it. 
After describing the machinery of consultation and decision in Part I, the 
authors proceed in Part II to illustrate its working by evidence from the 
last three centuries. They argue their case for a wider application for the 
methods in which they profoundly believe with a persuasive moderation 
which is likely to secure the sympathy of every reader and the assent of not 


a few. 
* * * * * 


Martin Tupper: His Rise and Fall, by Derek Hudson (Constable, r8s.), is 
the story of a literary curiosity. Assuming that it was worth telling, it is 
excellently told, though even such an accomplished biographer cannot arouse 
more than a tepid interest in the author of Proverbial Philosophy. The present 
reviewer belongs to a generation which reckoned a copy of this now forgotten 
work in the family library as indispensable as the Bible and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. It is characteristic that it won the hearty approval of Queen 
Victoria, who in art and literature preferred homespun to embroidery. That 
Gladstone, his contemporary at Oxford, befriended him throughout life is a 
tribute to them both, for Tupper’s fall from favour here and in America was 
as rapid as his sensational rise. The discovery of his scrapbooks in a London 
secondhand bookshop led Mr. Hudson to attempt a resurrection of a man of 
high character, a good citizen, and a guide, philosopher and friend to millions 
of early Victorian readers. 


* % * * %* 


Happier Days, by Sir Ernest Benn (Ernest Benn, 8s. 6d.), blends auto- 
biography with propaganda. How much better things were, we are told, in 
the days of his youth when taxation was low, living was cheap, and energy 
earned its legitimate rewards! For the middle classes, it is true, the later 
Victorian era was a golden time, and to despise its manly virtues is a mark 
of ignorance, not a sign of superiority. But they were certainly not “ happier 
days” for the common man and his family when “ social security’ was 
unborn and the devil took the hindmost. One of the most interesting 
chapters discusses “ the profit motive,” and argues that many great indus- 
trialists care much less for riches than is commonly supposed ; what they 
enjoy is making their business a success. Sir Ernest Benn has worked hard 
and deserved his success, and it is possible to enjoy his lively sallies without 
sharing his admiration for the era of competitive capitalism. 


